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Notes of the Week 


Me: LLOYD GEORGE has gone, and Mr. 


Bonar Law has come. In forming a Govern- 

ment he has two difficulties to face. The first 
is, that if those Conservatives who voted with Mr. 
Chamberlain refuse to work with Mr. Law, he must 
fill not only the places left vacant by Coalition Liberals, 
but those of people like Lord Curzon, Lord Balfour, 
Sir Robert Horne, Lord Birkenhead and the rest. The 
second is that before December 6 he must pass into 
law a Bill embodying the new Constitution of the Irish 
Free State as it has been drawn up by the provisional 
parliament in Dublin. We do not doubt that a 
Government can be formed representing the essential 
spirit of Conservatism, even if eminent names are 
missing, and that it will be able to achieve such 
amendments to the Irish Constitution as will preserve 
Imperial authority without endangering the Treaty 
settlement. In its initial stages such a Government 
will need good will, and, so far as we are concerned, 
it will be most heartily accorded. 


NOTICE TO QUIT 

Wednesday last found the politicians still moving 
warily for position, Mr. Chamberlain so disposing his 
Carlton Club meeting as to exclude peers who equally 
with elected persons are Members of Parliament, and 
Sir George Younger taking the precaution of summon- 
ing the caucus in case Mr. Chamberlain’s meeting of 
retiring M.P.’s should result in a verdict plainly against 
the wishes of the rank and file. On Thursday the pace 
quickened. To the surprise of the promoters of the 
meeting the members at the Carlton decided by a 
drastic majority for freedom of action, paid some lip- 
service to co-operation with the Liberals who follow 
Mr. Lloyd George, and politely showed the Prime Min- 


ister the door. There was no delay over the farewells, 
and by five o’clock he had gone. At last we may say that 
the war is over. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 

For Conservatives the situation means the reunion 
of their party and under auspices which ought to ensure 
that what has till now been the policy of a minority 
will be adopted and promoted by the party as a whole. 
It is now our duty to support Mr. Bonar Law and to see 
that this policy in all its elements is put into action. We 
shall expect him to give to the service of Conservatism 
and of the country that quality of vigour and alertness 
which, whatever we may think of his use of it, nobody 
can deny to Mr. Lloyd George. Properly used, an op- 
portunity faces us unparalleled in our politics for close 
on a hundred years. Reconstruction—postponed since 
the Armistice—can, if we choose, now become a reality. 
It is for all of us to see we make the best use of the 


opportunity. 


THE OTHER PARTIES 

There could be no clearer indication of the real 
character of the political crisis as an insurgence of the 
Conservative spirit in the country than the complete 
absence of any public attention to the policies or 
prospects of the other parties. Of these the largest is 
the Coalition Liberal group, and an attempt was made 
by the Prime Minister in his Manchester speech to lay 
stress on its continuity with the principles of the Liberal 
party in the past. No one, however, is likely to be 
deceived, and the truth is realized on all hands that, 
second though it is in point of size among the groups 
in the House, the Coalition Liberal party has ceased 
to exist. In so far as it can have been said to have 
subscribed to any coherent principles of political action, 
it has been identical with Asquithian Liberalism. In 
fact it has had a separate existence solely by its attach- 
ment to Mr. Lloyd George’s personality, and at a 
moment when personality is daily proving itself to 
count less than it has done in our politics for many 
years past, its decadence is natural. It has produced 
in Mr. Churchill and Sir Alfred Mond two of the best 
administrators in the Government, whose services the 
State will no doubt retain in some way or other. For 
the rest its virtual disappearance is one of the aspects 
of the forthcoming election which can be most con- 
fidently predicted. 


EXIT THE WEE FREES 

The Asquithian Liberals are the smallest party in the 
House, and it seems hardly likely, in spite of the hopes 
of a revival which were entertained after the Paisley 
election, that they will increase either their numbers 
or their influence in the next Parliament. Probably a 
majority of the electors with whom the decision at the 
coming polls will rest are men and women who were 


@, The literary portion of our next week’s issue 
will consist of aSPECIAL POETRY NUMBER 
containing critical articles on, and reviews of, 
modern poetry, as well as several pages of original 
verse.. In these will be inoluded a new Poem 
by THOMAS HARDY, entitled ‘The Later 
Autumn.’ It is particularly important that copies 
of this Special Issue should be ordered in advance. 
The price will be, as usual, 6d. 
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neither old enough nor had the opportunity of interest- | 
ing themselves in politics at the time when the vanished 
glories to which the Asquithian party so confidently 
appeals were at their brightest. They do not know 
Mr. Runciman, they are not interested in Sir John 
Simon, and they are puzzled and partly bored by the 
mixture of retrospection and personal vendetta which 
is the essence of most independent Liberal speeches. 
No party or candidate would appear to have much 
chance in the forthcoming election whose platform is 
based upon recrimination, and so far as can be seen at 
present, recrimination is the beginning and will be the 
end of independent Liberalism. 


CONSERVATISM AND LABOUR 

There remains the Labour party, which is said to 
expect the return of 150 of its candidates, and which 
will probably therefore assume the réle of official 
opposition. It will remain to be seen in the actual 
work of the House of Commons how the experiment 
of mingling the old Labour type of candidate from 
Trades Union organizations with the new type drawn 
from the merely ambitious in all classes of the com- 
munity will work out in practice. Whatever may hap- 
pen at the election, it is possible, and indeed probable, 
that when the next Parliament begins its work, Con- 
servatism will prove more attractive to the working 
classes than will the policies of those who profess to 
act in their name. It would be unfair at the moment 
to fasten on the Labour party the permanent responsi- 
bility for the more reckless proposals of the people in it. 
None the less, one must admit that in so far as there is 
an alternative to the general aims of Conservative 
policy, the Labour party is the only one which pro- 
vides it. 


THE ‘LION’ RESPITED 

On the anniversary of Trafalgar Day we are glad to 
be able to inform those of our readers (and they are 
. many) who have taken an interest in our protests 
against the consignment of H.M.S. Lion to the scrap 
heap, that this historic ship has now been withdrawn 
from the Admiralty Disposal List. While we do not 
know what decision, if any, has been arrived at as to 
her final disposition, we believe that we are right in 
snnnosine that the Admiralty in its capacity as guardian 
of our great naval traditions has very wisely and 
properly decided that at least some further consideration 
should be given to the question of the Lion’s preserva- 
tion. In doing so, and thereby cancelling the effect of 
the hasty and ill-informed semi-official communiqué 
which was issued on the subject, the Board of Admiralty 
has acted with the intelligence and common sense which 
we have a right to look for, but do not always discover, 
in the actions of great Departments of State. 


LORD BEATTY ON SEA POWER 

It is also auspicious, on such a day, to be able 
to record that the utterance of Lord Beatty at 
Leeds on Wednesday seems to indicate a return on 
the part of those who control our destinies to sane and 
courageous thinking on naval matters. Nothing could 
be truer than Lord Beatty’s insistence on the continued 
importance of sea-power to the very existence of the 
British Empire; that the casting aside of the proper 
means of defence does not make for peace; and that 
we cannot rely on the forbearance of friends for our 
continued existence as a great World-power. Nothing 
has been more pitiful in our recent history than the 
readiness of our opportunist statesmen to gamble with 
the prestige and power of England and the Empire. 
The trouble set in at the Washington Conference, and 
it seems to have paralyzed many who in their hearts 
must have been aware that it could lead us only to 
disaster. We consider that Lord Beatty has himself 
some leeway to make up in this respect, but his words 
will be welcomed throughout the Empire as an indica- 
tion that the policy of drift in regard to naval matters 


inaugurated at the Washington Conference has ceased; 


that in this respect, at any rate, the ship of State is on 
her true course again; and that our naval advisers are 
no longer hypnotized by a class of politicians who seek 
to follow rather than to direct popular opinion. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE IN THE NEAR EAST 

The immediate position in the Near East may be 
described as satisfactory. The agreed demarcation of 
the Neutral Zones is proceeding, and on Tuesday the 
Commission for delimiting the Ismid Zone completed 
its labours without a hitch. Eastern Thrace is bei 
evacuated by the Greek army and occupied by detach. 
ments of British, French, and Italian troops according 
to plan. Considerable numbers of Kemalist gendar- 
merie are on their way to Europe, and will be distri- 
buted throughout the district by an arrangement made 
by the High Commissioners in Constantinople. So far 
no untoward incident has occurred. Negotiations are 
now going on among the Three Allies respecting: the 
date and place of the peace conference; the Kemalists 
are pressing for its being held in Smyrna, though the 
bulk of Allied opinion favours some town in Switzer. 
land, as a disinterested country. The preliminary con. 
ference of experts which has been suggested does not 
seem to us to be necessary; the great thing is to hold 
the peace conference without delay. Elsewhere we 
discuss the situation generally in the Near East, and 
do not conceal our misgivings regarding the future. 


THE CALIPHATE MOVEMENT IN INDIA 

The most violent language is being used, and, what 
is worse, is being permitted to be used, in the Indian 
Press that supports the Caliphate agitation. A mess- 
age from the Allahabad correspondent of the Morning 
Post, which appeared in its issue of Wednesday, states 
that the Independent of that city not only spoke of 
Mr. Lloyd George and British action in the Near East 
in the most insolent and insulting manner, but declared 
that the proper course for the Mussulmans of India to 
take was to enrol themselves in the ‘* Angora Legion ” 
that was being formed to go and fight the British on 
behalf of the Kemalists. Recruiting for this force has 
in fact been going on for some time. What the 
Government of India is doing in this matter we do not 
know, but we cannot help remembering that in its 
beginning the Caliphate movement gained enormously 
by the countenance given to it by that Government and 
by Mr. Montagu, then Secretary of State, despite the 
fact that it was fathered, at any rate as a political 
instrument, by pronounced seditionists, who openly 
aimed at the destruction of the British Raj. We 
understand that Lord Reading is coming home. 


THE ARAB PROBLEM 

In his exposition at Manchester of the Near East 
crisis, Mr. Lloyd George spoke of the establishment of 
‘* a freedom of that great and gifted people, the Arab 
race,’’ as an outstanding result of his policy which 
had been achieved despite the controversy. His words 
leave the impression that the Arabs are a unity, 
whereas the fact is that no other race in the world is 
so split up by an all-pervasive tribalism, whose chief 
idea of freedom is to be left to carry on its inveterate 
and devastating feuds without interference from out- 
side. He must refer to Mesopotamia, Palestine, 
Arabia and Syria, which have indeed been freed from 
the Turks, but are held under Mandates, except 
Arabia, now virtually a British protectorate. Almost 
everywhere the Arabs concerned resent and protest 
against these Mandates—which is perhaps what Mr. 
Lloyd George had in his mind when he spoke of “a 
freedom,’’ and not of the freedom of the Arab race. 
The truth is that the Arab problem, which is never 
likely to be solved by Britain, is one of the worst of 
her legacies from the war. 


TANGIER AGAIN 

Of great importance in Morocco and the western 
Mediterranean generally, Tangier is again to the fore 
‘* question.”” It will be recalled that after the 
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Agadir affair France and Germany concluded a conven- 
tion recognizing a French protectorate in Morocco, 
and that Britain agreed to the convention on condition 
that the port of Tangier was placed under international 
control. France accepted the condition, but after the 
war changed her mind on the ground that the defeat 
of Germany had so altered the situation that an inter- 
national regime at the port was no longer necessary. 
Britain, however, did not concur. So the matter 
stands at present. Meanwhile the question of the 
status of Tangier has become acute because the Sultan 
of Morocco, advised by France, has granted a conces- 
sion for building harbour works to a company that is 
redominantly French, with power to acquire them in 
fifteen years. The British community at Tangier sees 
in this action the imperilling of the international 
regime, and has now sent to the League of Nations a 
plea that the city should be permitted to build its own 
harbour works and have full control over them. It 
has to be added that the Diplomatic Corps at Tangier, 
including the American representative, support the 
British point of view. 


THE RUMANIAN CORONATION 


King Ferdinand and Queen Marie of Rumania were 
crowned last Sunday at Alba Julia, in Transylvania. 
The place selected for the ceremony was appropriate 
enough, for it was there that, some four years ago, 
the Rumanians of Transylvania, in solemn assembly, 
proclaimed the union of their country with the kingdom 
of Rumania. Most of the Transylvanian leaders 
declined to attend the coronation. At the last elections 
the Liberals had a majority, and there is a Liberal 
Government, but the Opposition parties, including the 
Transylvanian Nationalists, protested that the elections 
were fraudulent, and have abstained from sitting in 
Parliament, which has thereby been reduced more or 
less to a farce. The dynasty, however, should stand 
above the strife of parties, and as a Constitutional 
sovereign King Ferdinand has a splendid opportunity 
of exercising a healthy influence as a centre of union 
among his people. 


WHAT WILL THEY DO? 


Early this week the period of amnesty in Ireland 
expired. It is believed that there have been a few 
unimportant surrenders in Dublin, certain that the 
most brutal terrorism has been applied to prevent these 
surrenders being general, and certain too, now that 
the period for surrender is over, that the Provisional 
Government is precisely in the same position as it was 
before—that is to say, it is faced with a murderous 
and quite reckless element in the population which 
finds republicanism a convenient rallying ground, but 
which is in fact operating in the interests of a thousand 
and one private feuds. The question now is: What is 
the Provisional Government going to do? It has cer- 
tain republican leaders in prison, and it no doubt can, 
in certain areas where its forces are sufficient, arrest 
men proved to have committed violence. If it were to 
make an example of some ofthese it is possible 
that order might be restored. We still, how- 
ever, feel profoundly doubtful of either the ability or 


the resolution of Mr. Cosgrave or General Mulcahy 
to take strong action. 


WATCH JAPAN! 


A certain sinister significance lies in the news that a 
‘rious rebellion has broken out in the province of 
Fukien against the Central Government of China. 
news is somewhat scanty, but the leaders of this 
ing, the importance of which may be gauged from 
the capture of the city of Foochow by the rebels, are 
‘tid to be the redoubtable Sun Yat-sen, a well-known 
militarist mandarin of the North called “ Little Hsu,”’ 
and Marshal Tuan, once the greatest man in China, 
who was overthrown by Wu Pei-fu in 1920. Chang 

‘o-lin of Manchuria is also said to be concerned. To 


ris 


anyone acquainted with what is going on in China 
these names will inevitably suggest that the Japanese 
are in one way or another implicated in this rebellion. 
But there is another and perhaps a stronger reason 
for seeing the hand of Japan in this affair. This is 
that Fukien province, which lies opposite Formosa, 
has for some years been regarded by Japan as a special 
sphere of influence; and she has not hesitated publicly 
to maintain that her interests are paramount there. 
It is hardly possible therefore to believe that a rebel- 
lion, at least on any considerable scale, could take 
place in this area without her tacit encouragement. 


ANOTHER COAL STRIKE 


It appears that a general strike will take place in the 
South Wales coalfields on the 6th of next month unless 
the question of the employment of non-Unionists in 
the mines is previously settled. Added to the stoppage 
of work in the Ebbw Vale, which has now lasted a 
month and where there is no present sign of improve- 
ment, this means a serious industrial situation with 
grave possibilities for the winter. Should it be neces- 
sary to associate the Government with the negotiations, 
we hope that there will be no disposition to dwell upon 
the imaginary triumphs of Mr. Lloyd George in similar 
situations in the past and to entrust them to him. For 
every reason it is desirable that disputes of this kind, 
deplorable though they are, should be settled within the 
industries themselves. Possibly the preoccupation of 
public men with the election may give the coal industry 
for the first time for many years a chance to settle its 
own troubles without uninstructed interference. 


SOARING 


The gliding contest—‘‘ soaring’’ is a more 
suitable word—held during the week on Firle Beacon, 
has at least proved already that the German record 
is no very astonishing achievement and that it will cer- 
tainly be soon equalled and excelled. It must be a 
queer and unsafe sensation to fly noiselessly through 
the air, and hover like a hawk, without the roar and 
vibration of normal aeroplane flight ; but beyond demon- 
strating to its exponents certain aspects of aero- 
dynamics, soaring does not seem likely to develop its 
sphere of usefulness except as an exhilarating sport. 
As such it deserves, and will probably achieve, a con- 
siderable popularity ; for it is comparatively cheap and 
possesses just the necessary element of danger. It is 
significant that though the present meeting has been 
attended by the same crop of mishaps which char- 
acterized the early aeroplane meetings, the damage 
has in this instance been confined to the machines. 
This is, no doubt, due to the reduction in speed which 
minimizes the hazards of landing. 


AMERICAN POLICE METHODS 


There is a strong case for some disciplinary inquiry 
into the organization and general conduct of that divi- 
sion of the police which is responsible for keeping order 
in the West End of London. Beyond recording our 
astonishment, and our sympathy with Sir Almeric Fitz- 
roy, we have nothing to say about the decision of the 
Bow Street Magistrate, Mr. Mead; but we feel very 
strongly that such an arrest on such a charge should 
never have been made. No one who follows the course 
of so-called indecency cases brought to the Old Bailey, 
and observes the number of acquittals which take place 
when the cases come before juries, can have any doubt 
that in many cases police officers are encouraged to 
give evidence of a kind of zeal which too often results 
in the trumping up of charges against innocent per- 
sons. It is impossible for the public to form any 
accurate judgment in such a matter, and for that 
reason we think it eminently a case for a strict, and 
possibly a private, inquiry. The adoption of American 
methods in the police force can only lead to further 


XUM 


attacks on the liberty of the subject and on the ameni- 
ties of decent life, 
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THE BATTLE JOINED 


AST week we ventured to say that the country 
appeared to us to be on the threshold of one of 
those rare political upheavals which have hap- 
pened from time to time since the first Reform Act, 
and are at once larger than, and completely 
independent of, public opinion as it is commonly 
manipulated and expressed. The sudden and dramatic 
resignation of Mr, Lloyd George, following on the 
Carlton Club meeting and on the Newport election, 
fought in an area which has been usually supposed in 
the ordinary give and take of politics to be Liberal or 
Labour has proved that we were right. The conserva- 
tive spirit (and we write the word with a small ‘‘ c,”’ 
because the conservative spirit is much greater than 
the Conservative parties which it includes) is alive and 
awake. For the first time for seventeen years a Con- 
servative Premier is in Downing Street. We salute 
Mr. Bonar Law in his difficult task. He has both 
sobriety and a sense of responsibility, but both he and 
all other politicians will make a great mistake if they 
regard themselves at this moment as being anything 
more than instruments of a popular will, the product 
of an electorate that has definitely reached certain 
broad conclusions and means these conclusions to be 
the basis of the country’s government from now for- 
ward. 

However difficult it may be for statesmen, excited as 
they are by publicity and accustomed to the false 
standards of importance created by the flattery or by 
the enmity of the daily Press, they must now none the 
less realize that no expenditure of astuteness, no 
balance of personal forces on the front bench nor even 
the cleverest manipulation of a situation behind closed 
doofs, will be of the slightest use in the struggles of 
the next few weeks. In no election since 1905 has 
personality mattered less. The Liberal party was 
swept into power on that occasion by an irresistible 
popular force which took no account of the politicians 
involved. Men like Mr. Balfour, with pre-eminent 
personal distinction, suffered defeat as decisively as 
forgotten politicians like Sir Henry Fowler enjoyed 
victory. What mattered was not what the men were, 
but what people felt that they wanted as the basis for 
government in the years following the election. With 
one exception personalities matter as little now as they 
did then. That exception is, of course, the late Prime 
Minister. 

Alone of all the heterogeneous company of his col- 
leagues Mr. Lloyd George stood out as the symbol 
round which the whole of our momentary politics 
revolved. Without him the present crisis would be no 
more than an ordinary battle of the ‘‘ ins”’ and 
‘* outs,’’ the dividing of the spoils between the com- 
petitive appetites of men for whom the exercise of 
government has become a profession. With him it 
becomes simple, plain and significant, because the first 
element in this uprush of conservatism, which is the 
underlying fact below all visible surface complexities, 
is a definite expression of popular will to get rid of the 
whole system of policy at home and abroad of which he 
has been the origin and expression. It may be said that 
such a view in the face of the popular enthusiasm in 
Manchester and the surrounding towns is perverse and 
untenable. We do not think so, nor are we inclined 
to attach much importance to these demonstrations, 
however lively and remarkable they may have been. 
The immense widening of the suffrage in the last 
Reform Act has in our view entirely removed from 
popular demonstrations of this character whatever 
barometric value they may once have possessed. The 
vote is exercised and, as the size of the poll at New- 
port shows, exercised to a very large percentage of the 
electorate, mainly by people who do not go to public 
meetings, who have formed their own opinion of public 
affairs, and who are not to be cajoled into putting their 
cross on a voting paper by any smile, however mag- 
netic, or by the most efficiently arranged evidences of 
public applause. No: though Mr. Lloyd George’s 


personality—resignation or no resignation—wil] be 
dominant issue in the election, it will be so, not beca : 
of the undoubted attraction of his combativeness i 
eloquence and his charm, but because it has been a 
Pressed in the policy of the Government of which he 
has been the head during the last four years. 

This eruption of popular will has three aspects, all 
negative, and all directly associated with the persea. 
ality of Mr. Lloyd George. There is a determination 
in the first instance, to get rid of a foreign policy which 
consists of recurrent crises and reconciliations with our 
Allies, which has never made up its mind on what 
ought to be our policy towards our late enemies and 
which preserves a perpetual sense of disturbance 
ruinous to trade, and harmful to national prestige, 
National honour, so everybody feels, would be very 
much better served by a greater aloofness and digni 
even if the aloofness might appear hostile to pod 
friends. Mr. Lloyd George’s personality is associated 
equally with industrial trouble at home, where a series 
of compromises and surrenders have pleased neither 
party in any dispute. These troubles have been 
aggravated rather than relieved by the futile and ex. 
pensive luxury of State trading, a heritage from Mr, 
George’s own swollen and hastily tried experiment at 
the Ministry of Munitions. It is linked in everybody’s 
minds with a kind of Byzantine regime of favouritism 
that has been omnipresent without being calculable, 
and where the misuse of patronage and irresponsibility 
in making recommendations for honours became no 
longer the exception but the rule. Finally, though we 
believe the public conscience not yet fully awake on 
this point and though pledges exist which will have to 
be honoured, there is a growing determination to have 
done with the statesman who more than any other 
single person is responsible for the breaking of the 
ancient security of the United Kingdom and the sowing 
of the crop, not yet reaped, of anarchy in Ireland. 


But though from this point of view the personality 
of Mr. Lloyd George, because it contains the seeds 
of his defeat, matters very much, the personality 
of the statesmen who have been the protagon- 
ists in the crisis matter very little, excepting 
that of Mr. Bonar Law. Conservatism in its re- 
statement by that consensus of the popular will in 
the presence of which we now are, is a much bigger 
thing than either the Conservative members of the 
Government or the Conservative members of the House 
of Commons, or even the National Executive. It was 
foolish, no doubt, to hold a meeting at the Carlton 
Club of Conservative members of Parliament, while 
denying access to it of some Conservative Peers (who 
are equally members of Parliament), and admitting Con- 
servative Peers who were members of the Government. 
None the less, that folly did not affect the result. It 
was foolish to suppose that even a meeting of Con- 
servative members of the House of Commons could be 
representative when an appreciable number of them 
had declared their intention of not standing again. 
It was absurd not to include the candidates who in a 
week or two will be the only people who matter. But 
none of these things, not even the aggregation of local 
professional politicians who make up the executives In 
the constituencies, can be anything more than a very 
partial and fallible indication of the fundamentdl 
reality. When Mr. Balfour was defeated in Man- 
chester in 1905, Mr. Asquith, in his magniloquent way, 
observed, Roma locuta est. The forthcoming election 
will, if we are not mistaken, produce a similar spectacle. 
We shall, in fact, be in the presence of an expressi 
of the will of the State itself. A Government whic! 
takes office as a result of such a movement !s for- 
tunate. It will be wise if it is humble. 

We do not think we need fear any undue sense of 
personal pride on the part of Mr. Bonar Law. He has, 
for the present, till the election gives us its messagt 
Conservatism in his keeping. | We are confident he 
will do his utmost to be worthy of such a charge. 
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PEACE OR WAR IN THE NEAR EAST? 


HERE is a familiar but true saying that when 
| rogues fall out honest men come by their own. 


It may be less familiar, but it is just as true, to 
say that when politicians are guilty of indiscretions 
the public gets an insight into affairs that otherwise 
is denied it. Whether the result is in the general in- 
terest or the reverse is quite another thing. It is apt, 
however, to be bad rather than good. Though the 
Armistice or Convention (as it should be called, for it is 
political as well as military), which was signed last 
week at Mudania by the Allies, the Kemalists and the 
Greeks, has produced a relaxation of the crisis, the 
situation in the Near East admittedly still remains 
delicate and dangerous, as there are many seriously 
contentious points to be adjusted by the peace confer- 
ence, if haply they can be adjusted; and that remains 
to be seen. For peace a certain atmosphere is neces- 
sary, especially in this case where the Kemalist vic- 
tories have made everything topsy-turvy. Yet in 
England Mr. Lloyd George, and in France M. Poin- 
caré, figuring in this respect much more as rival 
politicians anxious to score off each other than as 
statesmen confronted by one of the most difficult of 
roblems, have done and are doing all they can not to 
create or help to create that atmosphere. 


In making out a political case for himself the other 
day at Manchester, Mr. Lloyd George gave utterance 
to statements about France and about the Turks which, 
however possible of justification, cannot be said even 
to tend to produce that atmosphere. With what he 
asserted regarding the effect of the presence of the 
British naval and military forces in and on the Straits 
we are in agreement ; but this does not conceal or con. 
done the fact that some of his references to the French 
and the Kemalists were sure to be resented, certain to 
provoke retorts and reprisals in kind, and inevitably 
worsen a situation that, looked at in any way, was 
already unfortunate enough. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
words were hardly those of the ‘‘ peacemaker ’’ he 
claims to be. Out of the storm they have caused in 
Paris there emerges, in a French semi-official Note, a 
statement traversing, more or less in set terms, Mr. 
Lloyd George’s allegations, and specifically announc- 
ing that it was at the request of M. Poincaré himself 
that it was decided to hand over Thrace to the Turks. 
This goes a good deal deeper than anything Mr. Lloyd 
George said. 


For it is M. Poincaré who has brought back the 
Turk to Europe, and it is he who must be held respon- 
sible for the outcome. Lord Curzon and the British 
Government concurred, but only by way of making the 
best of a bad job. As it stands, it is a bad job. Had 
the Government attended to Turkey months and months 
ago, as we repeatedly urged, the situation would be 
altogether different from what it is now. But events 
have occurred—and things are as they are. Facts 
have to be recognized and dealt with. The return of 
the Turk to Europe has to be accepted, yet who but a 
Turk will say that it is well that it is so? M. Poin- 
caré, however, apparently takes credit to himself for 
it. He sponsors the Turk in Europe. It is not a 
pretty gesture, but sinister in the extreme. It indi- 
cates a policy that, even if peace is made at the con- 
ference, is almost certain to lead before long to a fresh 
blazing up of the Balkans, which are as full of inflam- 
mable stuff as ever they were. Considering its im- 
plications, it seems not a bold but a reckless thing, and 
one wonders how M. Poincaré thinks he can justify it 
both to the Balkan peoples and to the other peoples 
who know and cannot forget the tragic story of these 
peoples. 

The curious thing is that the Little Entente, which is 
two-thirds Balkan, has been well within the orbit of 
French policy. That Entente consists, as everybody 
knows, of Czecho-Slovakia, Yugo-Slavia, and Ru- 
mania; Prague, Belgrade and Bukarest have been 


oriented to Paris. The chief reason for this was that 
France stood, it was believed, for the fulfilment of the 
peace treaties—the treaties which created Czecho- 
Slovakia and made Yugo-Slavia and Rumania what 
they are to-day. The treaty, which was recently 
signed by the three States, is based on these treaties, 
but to make assurance doubly sure the members of the 
Little Entente maintain very considerable armies. They 
felt pretty safe. But the tearing up of the Treaty of 
Sévres, largely at the instance of France, throws doubt 
on all the treaties, and M. Poincaré cannot but know 
this. That is the first thing. The second is this: 
Though Czecho-Slovakia is not a Balkan State, Yugo- 
Slavia and Rumania are Balkan States. French 
diplomacy has done its utmost to keep the Govern- 
ments of those two countries in line with M, Poincaré’s 
pro-Turk policy, but it has been completely unable to 
satisfy or silence the antagonism to it that is only too 
natural in their peoples, who openly express their 
apprehensions at the return of the Turk to Europe. 
M. Poincaré knows all this very well, yet it is at his re- 
quest that the Turk returns. Then there is Bulgaria, 
who fought by the side of the Turks in the war, and is 
now to have a common frontier with them. Lastly 
there is Greece, now abased, but who will not lie in the 
dust for ever. 

It is into this terrible Balkan arena, with its im- 
memorial intrigues, discords, strifes, hatred and blood- 
shed, that the Turk comes back—at the request of 
M. Poincaré. And it is right to point out that the Turk 
who is returning to Europe is stronger and much more 
formidable than he was when he was confined withiu 
the Chatalja lines; he is almost a new Turk, with his 
passionate Nationalism, which he has learned from the 
West, and his militarism, always innate and now stimu- 
lated by his victories over the Greeks. Once he is 
established in Thrace again, what is to be expected 
of him? Will he seek peace and ensue it? Will his 
presence make for tranquility in the always more or 
less unquiet Balkans? Is it probable? Well, we shall 
see—thanks to the request of M. Poincaré. Even if the 
coming conference makes a peace, it is evident that it 
is not likely to be lasting, and that the Near East 
question is far from being settled. And what if the 
conference breaks down? Our domestic political pre- 
occupations should not make us blind to this possibility. 


THE LONDON GROUP 
By TANcRED BoRENIUS 


ANY a time have I been wondering whose 
M stroke of genius it was to think of the name of 

the London Group. For surely it must be 
accounted a masterpiece of adroitness by reason of the 
way in which it succeeds in combining a semblance of 
conveying something definite with a comprehensiveness 
so wide as to admit any conceivable artistic aspiration 
under its hospitable cloak. 

The exhibition which opened this week in the 
customary abode of the London Group, the Mansard 
Gallery at Messrs. Heal’s, Tottenham Court Road, is 
perhaps even more strikingly catholic than any of its 
predecessors, the chief symptom of this being the inclu- 
sion, among the works of artists mainly belonging to 
the younger generation, of a large painting by Mr. 
Walter Sickert, ‘ The Batchelor Hotel’ (No. 60), 
which has appropriately been given a place of honour 
on the end wall of the gallery. I have known Mr. 
Sickert in many moods, but hardly ever before, as far 
as I can recollect, in the one suggested by the two 
Goyaesque damsels, who here are the genial, but some- 
what intimidating occupants of the foreground of a 
London hotel parlour, in all its familiar, though monu- 
mentalized dreariness. The colours have been brushed 
on to the canvas with such rapidity as well as parsi- 
mony—white priming and black squaring show- 
ing all through the picture—as to suggest at first sight 
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but when properly focused, the completeness of the 
whole is, as a matter of fact, admirable, and the way 
in which the composition carries across the room is 
really very remarkable. With this, the subtle har- 
monies in a colour scheme of extreme restriction and 
the delightful wit in the presentation of character go 
to make up a work which must be classed among its 
author’s happiest performances—efforts would be the 
wrong word, for it all seems so enchantingly effortless. 

Of the stalwarts of the London Group most are 
present on this occasion, on the whole, perhaps, with 
works which call for no special comment. An excep- 

tion must be made, however, in the case of Mr. Duncan 
Grant, whose exhibits are among the most interesting 
works by this gifted artist that have been seen in 
public for some time, and partake of none of that 
character of experiment which on many occasions 
has made his art appear so disconcerting. ‘ Flowers ’ 
(No. 9) is a delightful picture, carried out in a reserved 
tonality reminiscent of old tapestry; but much the 
most interesting of Mr. Grant’s contributions 
is, in my opinion, ‘St. Paul’s’ (No. 43)—a 
motive from the river, with its barges and 
boats, on a still, hot summer’s day, the lum- 
inous silhouette of St. Paul’s standing out in the 
distance against a cloudless, but oppressive London 
sky. The composition is no less masterly in the dis- 
position of lines and spaces, than in the balancing and 
contrasting of the masses of colour: the whole is 
intensely personal and yet I can find no better illustra- 
tion of the quality of this work than saying that it has 
something which is akin to the architectural and topo- 
graphical subjects of Corot’s first period, so broadly 
and solidly handled, and yet so sensitive. Prophesying 
about verdicts on art is a risky business, and yet I 
make bol to say that here is a work which will be 
regarded as one of the distinguished examples of the 
phase of art to which it belongs. 

Turning now to the younger men, there are two, 
who, though not new-comers, have perhaps never be- 
fore been seen to such advantage as on the present 
occasion—Mr. Keith Baynes and Mr. Frederick J. 
Porter. In Mr. Baynes’s pictures there is, I think, 
evidence of an uncommonly delicate sense of colour, 
which makes, for instance, his flowerpiece (No. 42) 
into a thing of pure delight, as exquisite in its tender- 
ness of tonality as it is happy and unhackneyed in its 
arrangement of colour. Mr. Porter is an artist of 
different fibre, given to statements of rather outspoken 
a nature, with violent scarlets, yellows and greens pre- 
dominating in his schemes: but his way of painting 
strikes me as being a highly intelligent one, and the 
result is in many cases very satisfactory, as, for in- 
stance, in the ‘ Still Life’ (No. 62), and a couple of 
landscapes—notably the tiny one, No. 19; in these, 
indeed, it seems to me that Mr. Porter links up, in an 
interesting fashion, with a tradition of landscape paint- 
ing which belongs peculiarly to the English school. 

The name of M. Savo Popovitch is new to me; but 
he is evidently no beginner, and his exhibits cover 
rather a wide range—from the ‘ Nude’ (No. 31) with 
its echoes of Ingres and Michelangelo in the drawing 
of the figure, to the rather blatantly ‘‘ expressionist ”’ 
composition ‘ Unemployed ’ (No. 49), and a couple of 
semi-realistic landscapes. In all this there is a re- 
markable facility of execution, as well as a consider- 
able feeling for colour (especially in the ‘ Nude ’) : but 
the impression conveyed is also one of rather a highly 
developed self-consciousness, and the question one asks 
is whether there is a real individuality, with a definite 
voice of its own, behind all these experiments and 
exercises. Time will show. 

Another name which I cannot remember having come 
across before is that of Mr. Guy Maynard, by whom 
there are two studies of heads (Nos. 4 and 96), in 
which form is mastered with remarkable simplicity and 
directness, and which also have very good colour, 
though suffering a little from sameness in this respect : 
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nevertheless, I shall watch the further Progress 
this artist with interest. of 

Altogether, an exhibition which is well worth a visit 
by all to whom English art of to-day is a thing that 
matters. 


A LITTLE OPERA AND A PIANIST 
By E. A. BAUGHAN 


OR the proper appreciation of such a fine-spun 
musical myth as ‘ The Immortal Hour,’ a special 


environment and a special mood are needed. The 
one existed and the other was no doubt induced at Glas. 
tonbury. But in the vast and garish Regent Theatre | 
was sensible of neither one nor the other. ‘ The Im. 
mortal Hour ’ is a little opera for a little theatre. Per. 
haps it would be even more effective if imagination 
were its stage, for, in spite of Mr, Paul Shelving’s 
picturesque and original costumes and scenery, 
theatrical reality destroys the gossamer of a Celtic 
myth. Moreover, to tell the naked and unqualified 
truth, neither Mr. Rutland Boughton’s music nor the 
action of the play itself ever rises above an embodied 
narrative. Whether an opera be founded on a myth 
or not, its manner of dealing with its subject must be 
in the manner of drama and not of narrative. The 
libretto, adapted from ‘* Fiona Macleod’s ”’ play, is an 
example of how a libretto should not be written. The 
story of the Irish King who, in search of his heart's 
desire, falls in love with a Fairy Princess, is the com- 
mon stock of many myths. In this case the Princess is 
lured back to her fairy kingdom after a year of mar- 
riage. On this simple story you may build all kinds of 
hidden meanings, and to express them in music should 
have been the task of the composer. To present this 
myth on the stage the drama must be centred in the 
King’s passionate search for happiness and in the 
Fairy Princess’s gradual discovery that happiness for 
her lies not in her lover’s Land of Heart’s Desire, but 
in her own. This effect is to be obtained partly by 
action and partly by the music, but not in equal propor- 
tion, for in music-drama the vehicle of expression is 
music and the whole end of this form of art is that it 
should create music of intrinsic value. Because Wag- 
ner did that he succeeded in spite of his theories. 

To deal with the libretto first. In an opera what 
you see on the stage is of paramount importance. It 
is never possible to hear every word of what is sung, 
and therefore the main situations should be self-ex- 
planatory. Without having read ‘‘ Fiona Macleod’s ” 
play, this is what we saw at the Regent Theatre. In 
the first scene, a dim forest glade, a tall, cloaked 
figure was silhouetted against the sky. At great 
length he addressed a number of invisible, or partly in- 
visible demons, who answered in the spirit of the mock- 
ing devils of ‘ The Dream of Gerontius.’ Soon the 
wan figure of a girl entered, searching for something 
she could not find. Her main trouble seemed to be the 
loss of her memory. After she had climbed out of the 
wood and disappeared, the High King of Ireland, also 
on a quest, was warned by the cloaked figure. But 
he was determined to follow, and did. Frankly, I did 
not grasp what this scene meant until I consulted my 
programme. Certainly I was not prepared for the 
next scene, a hut in which the girl, now seen 
to be a princess, is sheltering from a_ storm. 
However, the action became self-explanatory when the 
King arrives and immediately recognizes the Princess 
as his Heart’s Desire. Her response left me baffled. 
She was evidently alive and human. In fact 
both were very much alive. In the last act 
we see the Princess, after a year’s marriage, vaguely 
restless. By dint of a study of the programme in the 
interval I had grasped the idea of the play and the rest 
was clear. But why the Princess listened so readily 


to the song of the Prince of the Hidden People luring 
her back to her own land, and why the King took it 
Here surely was the 
Instead we had processions 


also so easily was not clear. 
opportunity for drama ! 
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and some long and apparently irrelevant choruses of 
bards in uniform white beards. 

It is a difficult business, of course, dealing with the 
characters of myth on the stage. The only way, 1 
think, is to make them frankly human. ** Fiona 
Macleod ’’ has been realistic. His Princess has no 
substance. She is a thing of shadows. At the most 
her veins are cobwebs. The attempt has been made to 
keep the myth on that realistic plane of unreality. The 
librettist or the original author has purposely adum- 
brated the whole drama as a narrative, the idea being, 
no doubt, to present the myth as a myth and nothing 
more. But such an intangible effect is not possible in 
a large theatre, and music itself actually breaks the 

ji. Mr. Rutland Boughton will not agree with me, 
I know, but, after all, he will admit that singing is a 
heightened and emotional form of speech, and that 
to employ a form of expression which must exaggerate 
the very qualities of the life his mythical people do not 

ssess is to rob them of their mythical aloofness. 
That he has faced this difficulty is proved by the colour- 
less character of the music he makes his Princess sing. 
Miss Gwen Ffrangeon-Davies gave a most intelligent, 
sensitive, and, in its bloodless way, a beautiful per- 
formance of the part, but the Princess would have been 
even more a figure of myth if she had not sung at all, 
nor even spoken. This attempt at mythical realism is 
carried on even in what one is almost afraid to call a 
love-duet. The composer has either adapted or has 
invented a beautiful folk-song fer this scene : it really is 
an inspiration. But it is not dramatic music at all. 
The form of the melody is purely lyrical, as of a folk- 
song describing the mythical love of a human king for 
a fairy princess. It is never the first-hand, dramatic. 
utterance of the two. That scene and the song of the 
Prince of the Hidden People are the best things in 
‘The Immortal Hour.’ The composer has imposed 
on himself great restraint.in his orchestral accompani- 
ment and commentary, and this was probably because 
he desired to retain the aloofness of myth from life. 
But surely into his orchestra Mr. Rutland Boughton 
might have woven just that magical thread of inspira- 
tion which the opera lacks. sthetically, the or- 
chestra does not exist. The composer could have kept 
his stage music as simple and as folk-songish as he 
chose, and his orchestra could have been the expres- 
sion of a modern mind reacting to the naive beauty of 
myth. Mr. Rutland Boughton has not attempted that. 
On the other hand, he has employed a hidden chorus 
with imaginative effect, but the chorus, again, is im- 
personal and aloof, and is never more than part of the 
dramatic action. It always seems to me that a music- 
drama has not proved its right to existence, unless the 
motives, ideas and emotions of its drama have resulted 
in music of intrinsic value as music. There is little 
of that value in ‘ The Immortal Hour.’ Nevertheless, 
the performances at the Regent Theatre are worth see- 
ing, for the little opera has an imaginative atmosphere 
in the first act, and the Birmingham Repertory Theatre 
has produced it with taste and care. But the stage- 
management of the last act required more consideration. 
Perhaps it is as well that I have not left myself much 
space to write of Mitja Nikisch’s playing in Beethoven’s 
Emperor’ concerto. After the Queen’s Hall concert 
last Saturday, I should have indulged in unqualified 
superlatives concerning the great gifts of this new 
Pianist. But on second thoughts I remember how 
fasy it is to exaggerate a pianist’s talents from hear- 
ing him in a concerto. Sir Henry Wood has special 
gifts in conducting concerted music, and his orchestra, 
which did not seem to me at its best in Schumann’s 
Symphony in D minor, is a very plastic instrument. 
It will be enough for the present to praise the young 
Pianist for his fine finger-technique, for his power of 
climax, and for the amazing vitality of his sense of 
thythm. The tone he produced from the piano was 
beautiful, and in the most strenuous passages was never 

It is long since I have heard so fine a perform- 

ance of the ‘ Emperor ’ concerto. 


IAGO’S ANCESTRESS 


By James AGATE 


S I listened, at the New Theatre, to Miss 

Thorndike giving tongue to Medea, and watched 

how admirably she held that fury in leash, my 
mind went back to a confession once made in these 
columns by Mr. Max Beerbohm. A confession of bore- 
dom, occasioned by a performance at the Court Theatre 
of the Electra. The stage had been darkened, it 
appeared, to a groping twilight ill-suited to the clear- 
cut Greek thought, and the actors had spoken too 
slowly. Then followed a sentence which so shocked 
my youthful reverence—Greek drama howsoever pro- 
duced was not, in Manchester, to be spoken of lightly— 
that it has stuck in my mind to this day. ‘‘ A Greek 
tragedy in a modern theatre, however perfectly it be 
enacted, is bound to be tedious.’’ Soon afterwards, at 
the Trocadero in Paris, I saw Racine’s ‘ Andromaque ’” 
—which for the nonce I must pretend is a Greek play— 
quite perfectly done by Bartet and Paul Mounet, who 
reeled the thing off at high speed and in the glare of high 
noon. Yet never have I been so bored in any theatre, 
except during those parts of ‘ Phédre’ when Sarah has 
not been on the stage. The famous ‘‘ récit de Théra- 
méne,” that synonym for dullness, seems to me to apply 
to all dramas about Greeks; any simulated or even 
genuine taste for which reminds me of our neighbour’s 
aphorism concerning married love: C’est bizarre, mais 
ce n’est pas défendu. 

I was not bored on Monday afternoon. On the con- 
trary I found the greatest possible interest in watching 
three great artists in reticence and implication tackle 
this huge outspoken drama, the personages of which 
must fling their voices against a sky of sullen brass, 
hallooing their hates to the reverberate hills. Players 
of greater fame, whose art I had not known so in- 
timately, would have delighted me in this play hardly 
at all. Setting aside the exquisiteness of Professor 
Murray’s translation, beneath which the athletic Greek 
verse stirs like Jason’s muscles under the silken skin, 
let me consider a little closely this study of a woman 
transformed by injury into a living Curse. ‘‘ Her 
wrongs and her hate fill all the sky.’’ Now I am not 
certain that hate, unqualified and unennobled, is worth 
anybody’s while. It wasn’t worth Herr Lissauer’s 
pettifogging while, and I am not sure that it does not 
degrade Euripides. His thesis would seem to be that 
cruelty is doubly vile, not only because it causes pain 
to the victim but because it makes a worse man of him. 
Professor Murray deplores that this grim lesson, taught 
too often by history, is too seldom preached by the 
poets. Frankly, I am not quite sure that this is a 
doctrine which ought to be preached, or how far it is 
consonant with the old theorem of purgation by pity 
and awe. The only pity in the Medea is expressed by 
the Chorus, a boring lot of young women feebly en- 
larging upon what has gone before like a poor parson 
marring a good text. And the awe, surely, was to 
proceed from the fear aroused in the breast of the 
spectator that through moral weakness he might meet 
a similar fate. Now I, the spectator to be awed, con- 
ceive easily that I might be such a fool as Jason, but 
not that at the vilest I could, being sane, become 
Medea. I do not believe, and I am certainly not 
interested, in people whose hate fills all the sky. I 
hardly credit Iago’s comparatively puny distemper. 
Iago, one must think, was insane; and it is to be noted 
that Shakespeare relegates him to the plane of secon- 
dary interest. Medea, too, was insane. No sane 
woman slaughters her babes to spite her man, any 
more than her man will, literally, cut off his nose to 
spite his face. That the insanity of Medea is bigger 
than life-size is simply an aggravation. One really 
cannot, or at least I cannot, find tragic interest in 
monstrosity. Strip the Medea of its poetic clothing, 


and only the monstrous remains. Strip any big play 
of Shakespeare of its music, and the bones are those 
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of humanity. It is possible that, on the Greek stage, 
where the male actors wore stilts and were so muffled 
as to be unrecognizable as human beings, the non- 
humanity of a play’s characters did not matter. Played 
by a breathing woman the non-humanity of Medea 
irritates at least one modern spectator intensely; it 
irritates me to see exquisite speech and magnificently 
ordered action hung upon characters which are unreal. 
And when, at the end, Zeus puts his finger in the pie 
to protect from human vengeance the pitiless woman 
who has schemed so elaborately to save her own skin, 
why then I lose all semblance of interest. The inter- 
vention of the god resembles the patent-medicine 
advertisement which, at the foot of a column, is 
guaranteed to assuage the excruciating agonies en- 
trancingly set forth above. And, in this case, it is a 
lying advertisement. 
To you, lord governor, 

Remains the censure of this hellish villain, 

The time, the place, the torture; O, enforce it! 
is the poet’s remedy for Iago. ‘‘ The end men 
looked for cometh not ” is no cure. Medea, we feel, 
deserved all she got, and more. That cruelty turned 
her into a vile thing is not the fault of cruelty but of 
the degenerative metal upon which it was exercised. 
Medea was not essentially noble but base. She would 
fit, as a spitfire, into any Shavian comedy. That she 
should go gadding about Pallas’ plain in a golden 
chariot is, to an English mind, scarcely a fitting re- 
ward. What propriety there was here to the Greek 
mind I can but guess; watching the play in the English 
theatre of to-day, I care nothing for such fiddle-faddle. 
We have outgrown these too big emotions. Opera is 
their sphere, with Strauss to make divine hash of them. 

Miss Thorndike bent up every corporal, mental and 

spiritual agent to fill out her tremendous part. More- 
over—and this was indeed a triumph—she did not once 
bring her nerves into play, delivering herself of tragic 
matter as such stuff ought to be delivered. Medea has 
few moments of tenderness; one, with the children, 
was most admirably found. I think that another 
actress, say Sarah, might perhaps have seized one 
opportunity which Miss Thorndike missed. It occurred 
at the lines : 

And she who, labouring long, shall find some way 

Whereby her lord may bear with her, nor fray 

His yoke too fiercely, blessed is the breath 

That woman draws! Else let her pray for death. 
I can imagine the exquisite tenderness with which 
Sarah would have sighed out that ‘‘ blessed is the 
breath that woman draws.’’ Medea, on Monday, gave 
us here the irksome dolor of Jane Clegg. But I can 
imagine, too, that in one aspect Miss Thorndike’s per- 
formance was unbeatable—that of hardness and 
astringency. Sarah would have wanted to charm you 
in spite of Medea, to show the pathetic victim beneath 
the poisoner. This quality of ineffability was in her 
‘ Phédre’ and she forced it, willy-nilly, into her 
Lucrezia Borgia. She would have got glamour into 
Medea, whereas Miss Thorndike realizes simply that 
glamour isn’t there. Whether, if glamour were there, 
the English actress would be able to encompass it is 
not the point.. Let us give credit where credit is due. 
I know no other actress who could have conveyed so 
adequately the sense of moral catastrophe, of a mind 
thrown down into baseness. Mr. Faber’s Jason was 
nobly conceived, if a trifle veiled in utterance. He 
embellished that hero with a most fascinating little 
golden beard, composed of separate spirals which, as 
the actor walked, seemed to tinkle like miniature 
belfries. Mr. Casson’s delivery of the Messenger’s 
speech was a magnificent piece of declamation, and the 
Chorus acquitted itself intelligently and gracefully. 
The pace throughout was admirable, the lighting good, 
and Miss Thorndike’s russet mantle stood out from 
the autumn-tinted walls with something of the joy and 
colour so plentifully lacking in poor Medea. No, not 
poor; nasty, horrid Medea. 


IS OXFORD ENGLISH ? 


(FROM AN OxFORD CORRESPONDENT) 


N a letter recently received from a man whose 
I knowledge of Oxford is confined to the years be. 

fore the war, occurs the phrase, ‘‘ Oxford is Ox. 
ford.’’ A fairly intimate acquaintance, not only with 
Oxford of the old days, but also with the post-war Ox. 
ford, and especially the Oxford of to-day, leads me to 
question this apparent truism. What is Oxford? And 
has it in fact remained unchanged despite the chang- 
ing generations? The Oxford to which my corre. 
spondent referred can only be the Oxford of other days, 
the pre-war Oxford. That was the Oxford created by 
centuries of tradition; a tradition formed and fostered 
by men from our greatest Public Schools. Oxford 
then was a collection of innumerable coteries and social 
clubs. These coteries and societies had in them the 
basic features of Oxford University life. Here brute 
cleverness was eschewed, and vulgar efficiency un- 
known. The whole atmosphere was permeated with a 
culture at once intellectual and humane. But to-day 
we are plunged into a period of transition. We see 
before our very eyes the traditional authorities declin- 
ing and new influences arising. The absence of all 
undergraduate life for the space of two or three years 
caused several customs to cease, and the influx of ex- 
officers swept away many of the ancient observances, 
Immediately following the Armistice the fault of intel- 
lectual superiority was displaced by a tendency towards 
contemptuous familiarity. It is true that a sprinkling 
of pre-war men who came up again in 1919 tried hard 
to inculcate the more important principles of the under- 
graduate code, but with little success. The invasion 
from without was too far-reaching in its effects not to 
leave a permanent mark on the university. 

The ex-officers included American and Colonial con- 
tingents in vastly increased numbers. The pre-war 
policy of maintaining Oxford primarily as an English 
university was severely shaken. All the heads of 
houses, with one or two notable exceptions, were dis- 
posed to allow their colleges to be packed to the lodge 
gates with men of almost any nationality, provided they 
had served on the side of the Allies. Of course this 
generosity was natural, an excusable and even laud- 
able extravagance of victory. Nevertheless, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the authorities, in their action 
in 1919 of excluding large numbers of Englishmen fresh 
from school in order to leave more room for the ex-ser- 
vice colonials and foreigners, have not set a precedent 
the following of which is more than likely to change 
the whole character of the University. The proportion 
of foreigners to Englishmen has considerably increased 
and shows no signs of being reduced. Further, their 
status has altered. In other days, in the particular 
phase of University life to which I refer (which ex- 
cludes the realm of sport) foreigners and colonials 
were in much the same position as guests in a club. 
They had nearly all the privileges of members but ex- 
ercised none of the control. They themselves derived 
practically all the advantages, but their influence in the 
University was circumscribed. | However, since the 
war, they have not hesitated to assert themselves in 
every conceivable direction. For a considerable time 
one of the most important of the undergraduate socie- 
ties was in the hands of a succession of colonial officers, 
and the English undergraduates either deserted it oF 
were left entirely in the cold. More recently we have 
seen the whole University under the influence of an 
overwhelming minority of Americans. To give but 4 
few illustrations: the President of the Union and the 
President of the Moot Club were both Americans. Per- 
haps even more alarming, one of the undergraduate 
journals has been taken over by Americans and run if 
the true American-Oxonian style. The state of affairs 
which permits a professor of rhetoric of an American 
University to become President of the Oxford Union 's 
both ludicrous and unfair. It will only require a short 
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succession of Americans for the position of President to 
Jose for ever its fame and prestige. 

This article is not written with any malice or ill-feel- 
ing towards either colonials or foreigners ; and further, 
in saying so I attempt no apology. For in truth in the 
long run it is as much in their interest as in our own 
that I speak. After all, why do colonials and for- 
eigners come to Oxford? We are quite certain that 
Americans do not cross the Atlantic to meet more 
Americans, nor Indians travel several thousand miles 
in order to associate with more Indians. I recollect a 
conversation which took place last term in the High 
between an American friend and myself. The Ameri- 
can mentioned the proposed scheme to reciprocate the 
generosity of the Rhodes Trust and to provide English- 
men with the means to proceed to Harvard and Yale. 
Quite spontaneously, and maybe tactlessly, I observed : 
“But you don’t think that Englishmen want to be 
Americanized, do you? ’’ which remark brought forth 
the obvious retort, ‘‘ But you don’t think that Ameri- 
cans come over here to be Anglicized, do you?’’ ‘‘ We 
at once follow up this question by asking, what then 
do the Americans come for? Practically everything 
that is taught at Oxford is taught at all other Universi- 
ties and in America, if I understand correctly, with a 
greater efficiency. There is only one answer. Looking 
the facts squarely in the face, it must be admitted that 
the primary purpose for which all foreigners come up 
to Oxford is that they may pursue their chosen course 
of study in the centre and home of English culture. 
They all seek to acquire the Oxford manner, a manner 
which is no mere affectation of speech but a whole atti- 
tude of life. Yet with so many colonials and with so 
many foreigners, there will soon be no Oxford manner 
left to acquire. 


A Woman s Causerie 
BEFORE A JOURNEY 


ANY people look back with longing to before- 
war days, and for many different reasons. I 
look back, with a sigh, to a happy time when 
you could make up your mind at six p.m. to take a 
night express to any place in Europe. Now you must 
decide at least a week in advance where you want to 
go, and by what route, and that gives fate too long a 
chance to step in and topple over the elaborate struc- 
ture devised by you and Mr. Cook. There is also such 
a thing as change of mind. . 
* * * 
I have spent a morning—the patience of the clerk 
who knows the time-tables of Europe is the patience 
of a spider—asking a hundred questions. But I began 
by stating a fact that was decisive and that no tempta- 
tion of ‘‘ this is an easier way” or, ‘‘ this is a quicker 
one,”’ could alter. ‘‘I am going to London second- 
class, and I want to know what is the cheapest second- 
class that you have.” I half expected the answer to be : 
‘Madam, here is a nice little ticket for the train de 
luxe, hardly worn, and to be sold somewhat cheaper. 
It was left here, on sale, by an old-clothes millionaire 
who found that his third secretary was unable to use it.” 
On this I built the story of the third secretary who being 
a ruined Russian princess, and not in the East-end 
sense of the word, had refused to travel by the after- 
war luxe, saying that half a third-class carriage to her- 
self was better than sharing a sleeper with Heaven 
knows whom. 
* * 
_ Here the patient clerk broke in upon my dreams, 
Of course the way through Germany is the cheapest, 
but you will have the difficulty of many frontiers—and 
you have an Italian passport.” He quietly stopped to 
listen to my angry comments: ‘I ought to keep my 
English nationality as well. American women are 
going to be allowed to do so when they marry 
foreigners.” If I had spoken of his mother’s health he 
could not have answered more kindly. ‘* But that would 
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not make the passport difficulty any less 
now ; I advise-you to go by Turin and Paris.” And that 
is how I hope to get to England, though I know every 
inch of that road and long to see something new or at 
least less familiar. 

Before I can put my foot on to the North-going train, 
however, what a week of waiting and hurrying there 
is before me! The head of the Police will want to 
know what reason an Italian subject can show for 
leaving the country with the exchange at over a hun- 
dred. Trembling, I, the pseudo-Italian subject, backed 
by an important really-Italian one, will give a sufficient 
reason, and the slowly unbending official will then seal 
and sign. After that, clutching at my passport, I will 
climb the stairs of the French consulate, where after 
waiting my turn (reading in the meantime, in need of 
literature, the list of things that I have to do before I 
leave, and finding time considerably shortened as I read), 
I shall be shown to the door of an alarming head official 
only to find that if I have gone to the French consul 
first I ought to have gone before to the English one; 
and that if, on the other hand, I get to the English doors 
first I am certain to find that the French stamp ought 
to have been affixed previously. Whatever I may do 
will be wrong, for if I have seen to everything it will 
turn out to be all quite unnecessary, and if I leave any- 
thing undone I shall get into trouble at Modane. 

* * 

Then through all these hard-chair, cold-office, and 
hatefully official proceedings, I shall think of the Dover 
crossing where it will be decided by the kindness of the 
man who doles out the landing tickets whether I step 
on to English ground as a British subject or whether, 
rebuffed and hurt, I must march to the landing stage 
with men of other nations. Up to now that important 
official’s kind eyes have always seen me as English, 
but that does not help me to-day. How can I tell what 
will happen this time? I am growing less optimistic 
and can only believe in a good thing when it has 
actually happened, and that, as everyone knows, bites 
out of a good thing half the delight of it. 

* 


Yes, there will be annoying worries, and the pain of 
leaving home, and then too much jolting for two weary 
days; but all the time I can hope that the journey will 
end with a sight of that little island whose chilly white 
cliffs hide such warm hearts behind them. And then 
the first thing that I shall do will be to buy a new Union 
Jack, for the war-used one has at last dropped to 
pieces ; and as I could not burn it nor throw it away, I 
buried it in the garden, where English seeds from Eng- 
lish gardens grow English-Italian flowers. And if all 
this appears to be very sentimental it is because my 
English is mixed with Slav, and I have courage not to 
be afraid of sentiment, but only of the people who are 
incapable of it. Yoi 


THE TURF 


Newmarket, October 17 


ERFECT weather, not unlike the Canadian 
P: Indian Summer,’’ compensated visitors to head- 
quarters for the rather lifeless sales and some up- 
sets on the race-course later on in the week. The 
figures as regards the yearlings sold, viz., thirty-four 
averaging 270 guineas each, compare favourably with 
those of last year, when the thirty-six youngsters 
averaged 2534 guineas, so in the absence of foreiga 
buyers this slight rise can be regarded as satisfactory. 
On Tuesday the seven races were nearly all won by the 
favourites, but Pogrom, who as winner of the Epsom 
Oaks looked to be one of the certainties of the meet- 
ing, showed all was not well with her by only dead- 
heating with the moderate Bessema. 
On Wednesday the summer-like weather attracted 
one of the biggest crowds I ever remember at 
Newmarket to see the Cesarewitch. It was not 
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easy to move about in the paddock or get a 
view of all the candidates, while the different en- 
closures were packed. The folly of makiug a selection 
some time prior to the race was very apparent this 
year, for I. found that Double Hackle had had an in- 
terrupted preparation and Ballyheron, like Brinklow, 
was sweating far too profusely to do himself justice. 
Velvet Glove, Vaddy and Spes were all handicapped by 
their want of size, whilst Mizzen Mast, Herod Phillip 
and Halberdier lacked the class of some of their 
opponents. The connexions of Charlebelle were doubt- 
ful concerning the mare’s stamina, but both she and 
Arravale looked well, as did Flint Jack and Ceylonese. 
Neither Hunt Law nor Light Dragoon appeared to me 
to be quite wound up, which, seeing their forward 
running, shows how hard it is to judge from appear- 
ance in these days of broken coats. 

In the Select Stakes, Stratford comfortably beat Re- 
echo and Sister-in-Law over the Rowley Mile in 
I minute 39 seconds, which is good time. I watched 
the race from some way down the course, so did not 
see the finish. Some good judges thought the winner 
might not appreciate the extra furlong in the last of the 
Autumn Handicaps, for which he is now favourite. 

Tranquil (Swynford—Serenissima) from her breed- 
ing and commanding appearance, had been hailed as a 
likely candidate for classic honours next year, but 
neither she nor her two opponents, Ishtar and Felina, 
impressed me by their performances in the Bretby 
Stakes. Another Cambridgeshire candidate in Lady 
Sleipner had contracted a habit of swallowing her 
tongue during a race, and a special contrivance to 
remedy this allowed her to show her true form, when 
easily beating the bad-tempered O’Dorney and a 
moderate field. She might well run prominently in the 
Cambridgeshire, although a light-weight jockey and a 
better class field are not in her favour. In the Suffolk 
Nursery, which was won from start to finish by Galante 
colt, CLARENDON ran very well and he should win 
a race before the season closes. As is generally the 
case, Friday’s programme was devoid of interest, with 
the exception of the Middle Park Plate, and this was 
easily won by Drake from. Torlonia. 

There is a lot of coughing about—most of it harm- 
less—so wise people will leave the Cambridgeshire alone 
until the day of the race. 

In big races there is always a difficulty in narrowing 
the issue to one or two candidates, as so many have 
claims. The Cambridgeshire this year is no exception, 
so the following notes may be of interest. I leave the 
Manton puzzle to solve itself, but on looks prefer 
Stratford to Lady Juror. Roman Bachelor did not 
run well the other day and is from a stable out of luck, 
whereas Torelore, hitherto handicapped by the hard 
going, looked and ran extremely well. He is a game 
horse and will be ridden by an ideal jockey for the 
course. Pondoland is not a stayer and would have no 
chance in heavy going, so he may well give way to 
Evander, who as a horse of delicate constitution has 
seldom had a fair chance in his races this year. Very 
favourably weighted, he is bound to be dangerous if 
fancied by the stable. Both Condover and Gallio are 
going off the top board their very first dive, so one 
can only watch their performances with interest. 
Milenko was sweating at Doncaster but not nearly so 
much as Villars did in the St. Leger, in which race 
Re-echo ran well for a mile. This horse is such a 
free-goer that I am afraid he will have no reserve for 
the finish. Diligence I would far sooner have sup- 
ported for the Cesarewitch than here, but Lady Sleip- 
ner is bound to put up a good fight. Nothing but 
guesswork can make one decide between Rock Fire and 
Poisoned Arrow. The first named, except for a minor 
accident at Warwick, could have won three races off 
the reel by some ten lengths, while the other has run 
extremely well in his last two attempts. Personally I 
shall be quite content to choose from Torelore, Evan- 
der, Poisoned Arrow and Rock Fire on the day. 

G.’’ 
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- Letters to the Editor 


The Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW welcomes the 
in these columns of genuine opinion on ‘nations ef con 
terest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the Opinions 
themselves and the manner of their expression. 

Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the 
writer’s name are more likely to be published than long and 
anonymous communications. 

Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the Same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


H.M.S. LION 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—The Saturpay Review is rendering a great service to 
posterity if it succeeds in its agitation to rescue H.M.S. Lion from 
destruction. All that is needed is a little imagination in hj 
places to visualize the position twenty years hence when there 
not be a single floating survival of the war of 1914-18. The seq 
does its own slate-cleaning in regard to the battles fought on its 
surface, and our descendants will need some visible reminder of 
the great deeds of our battle-cruisers in the war, and what more 
glorious symbol could they have than H.M.S. Lion? As for the 
Washington ‘Treaty, very little imagination is required to make 
proposals which will be agreeable to our co-signatories, 

I am, etc., 
CarLyon 

Gorse Court, Maidstone 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW 


SIR,—It is quite understandable that the Admiralty should 
hesitate actually to propose that a ship which is on the disposal 
list for sale should» be preserved as a monument; but it is 
difficult to understand why they should ofticially advance such 
absurd reasons as those set forth in the o:::ial communiqué 
quoted by you last week, 

It seems to me that you dealt most effectively with the objec. 
tion based on the Washington Conference unratified Agreement, 
Any experienced engineer could deal with the other difficulty 
The substance known as 
bitumastic, applied to a steel hull, will etfectually preserve it 
from chemical action and damage through rust or corrosion. As 
for the part exposed merely to the air, oil paint, as has been 
already pointed out, is all that is required. 

The present Board of Admiralty do not seem likely to give 
any lead in this direction, either technically or patriotically. 
When one considers the small selling value of the hull of this 
magnificent ship, it is indeed a sign of the imaginative bank- 
ruptcy of the time that neither the Government nor the Depart- 
ment concerned have the practical commonsense to take up 
your suggestion. 

I am, etc., 

Edinburgh ‘* ENGINEER ” 

[We believe that this suggestion is at least being considered by 
the Admiralty.—Ep. S.R.] 


SHAKESPEARE PROBLEMS 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 

SIR,—I read with surprise, in Mrs. C. Stopes’s article on 
Prof. Schiickling’s book, that she considers Lady Macbeth “ came 
to see that the means to the desired end was sin.’’ “‘ She 
accepted the moral responsibility for all her husband’s crimes, 
because she had dealt with him at the first, and the frail body 
wore itself out by the bitterness of her remorse.’’ May I inquire 
in which scene does she express remorse and accept all” the 
responsibility ? 

The murder of the wife of the Thane of Fife, of which she 
knew nothing beforehand, does evoke from her, in her “ sleep,” 
the exclamation : ‘“‘ Where is she now!”’ and she also exclaims at 
the unsuspected amount of blood Duncan contained! But in her 
last conscious expression of her opinion to Macbeth (that we 
are privileged to hear), scorn and anger at his shameful cowardice 
and lack of self-control is the dominant note. Personally, I can 
recollect nothing that can touch the scathing contempt, the furious 
desperation displayed by Lady Macbeth, the fighting against 
hopeless odds, until her brain and nerves went utterly to pieces. 

“If we should fail?’ “ We fail!” (no jowling over it!) 
“‘ But screw your courage to the sticking point, and we'll not 
fail!’ He lets her down, in the very act itself. Remorse and 
sin. . . not much! Seek her soul in hell and do not be 
surprised if she tells you: ‘‘ He turned coward, and we failed. 
Had he not, all would have been well!’’ 

Surely if Mr. Shakespeare wished to draw a remorseful and 
magnanimous sinner, he could have done so a little more 
definitely. 

I am, etc., 
JessE DoryNneE 

Writers’ Club, Norfolk Street, W.C. 


THE RIGHT TO DIE 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—On first thoughts most people will undoubtedly agree 
with your correspondent who, under the above heading, denies 
the right of the physician to put an end to the life of a cancer 
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But second thoughts may cause some of us to pause. 
This is a question that cannot be answered off-hand. An 
imal in pain, and incurable, is put out of its agony; should 
ca who is above the animals, be*compelled to go on suffering 
eer until death, in the natural course of events, brings a 
lease? 
nS it will be argued that just because man is above 
the animals—because, that is, he has a soul and a future life— 
he is. under an obligation to his Creator; that, having the 
ivilege of a soul, he has also its responsibilities. But suppos- 
yo a man or woman or child to be certainly and absolutely 
incurable and in great pain; their lives under the circumstances 
are no longer of any use to others or themselves, but a burden 
to both. Is it right to let such persons lie week by week on a 
bed of mortal pain when one drop from a phial would send them 
instantly and painlessly to Another Place? 

I am careful not to commit myself. But I think this is a 
question that will have to be faced in the near future. As civili- 
zation advances, problems of this kind force themselves to the 
front and cannot be disregarded. Already it is admitted even by 
some members of the Church—and those not in the humblest 

itions—that it is justifiable in certain circumstances to control 
the creation of life. May it not then conceivably be permissible 
to set a limit to its hopeless continuation ? 

I know there is a moral question involved; but I think 
there is also a mist of sentimentality and convention surround- 

the matter which tends to confuse and distort the issue. 
Needless to say, there would have to be a most strict and rigid 
method of control. 


patient. 


I am, etc., 
STEPHEN HupsoN 
Norwich 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 

SIR,—I agree with Mr. Maurice L. Johnson that to invest 
medical men with the authority to put to death their patients 
suffering from cancer would be to reduce the doctor from a pro- 
fessional healer to a professional executioner. Without legai 
permission doctors send many of their patients into eternal sleep 
and.no question is allowed to be asked. As they are protected. by 
the Medical Union, which is stronger than any trades union in 
the country, no counsel will go against the Medical Union, how- 
ever strong the case may be against the doctor. 

“The race of mankind has always offered at least this im- 
plied thanks for the gift of existence—namely, the terror of its 
being taken away.” 

I am, etc., 
D. 

Glen Parva Grange, Leicester 


SARAH BERNHARDT AND MARIE LLOYD 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW 


SIR,—During the past few days I have seen references in the 
press to admiration and praise alleged to have been lavished by 
Sarah Bernhardt upon the art of Marie Lloyd. Deservedly though 
these encomiums might have heen bestowed, they are, alas! 
entirely mythical. The Marie Lloyd of whom Sarah still fre- 
quently speaks is a French actress of that name who beat her 
for the Prize for Comedy at the Conservatoire in the sixties. 
Marie Lloyd was awarded Premier Prix A l’unanimité; Sarah 
the second prize. The following is a description of her rival in 
the great French actress’s own words :— 

Elle était grande, trés grande, des épaules frailes et blanches 
émergaient avec pudeur de sa robe décolletée, trés décolletée 

..s8ans danger. Sa téte fine, um peu altiére, était de 
toute grace, de toute beauté. Quoique trés jeune elle avait 
un charme plus femme que nous toutes. 

Ses grands yeux mordorés jouant de la prunnelle, sa bouche 
petite et ronde envoyait un sourire de cété plein de malice; et 
son nez, d’un dessin merveilleux, battait des ailes. L’ovale de 
son beau visage était arrété A la naissance des cheveux par 
deux toutes petites oreilles nacrées et transparentes du plus pur 
dessin. Un col long, flexible et blanc soutenait cette téte 
charmante C’était un prix de beauté qu’ on avait décerné a 
Marie Lloyd! Et le jury avait été de bonne foi. . 

If 1 remember aright, Sarah told me some years ago that she 
had never seen the English music-hall artist. 

I am, etc., 
James AGATE 

Maida Vale 


‘ DRAMATIS PERSON’ 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW 


SIR,—Your gifted cartoonist, ‘Quiz,’ is rapidly producing for 
us a gallery of contemporaries who matter as seen by a man who 
can suggest intellectual and moral characteristics even while 
doing the ordinary job of caricature. Without encroaching on 
his liberty as an artist or yours as an editor, may I express the 
hope that, notwithstanding obvious temptations to deal with 
topical _nonentities or men whose physical appearance is a 
challenge to the caricaturist, the subjects of these drawings will 
continue to be chosen from among figures standing in symbolical 
relations to our age? My motive in writing to you is frankly 
selfish. I am collecting these drawings, and feel sure that many 
others of your readers are doing the same. 1 value the drawings 


individually ; how much more should I ultimately value the 
collection if it were so composed as to illustrate the true spirit 
of our period without an irrelevant, or spiritually anchronistic, 
figure being allowed into it! I feel almost certain that such is 
the aim of your artist and yourself, but an assurance would add 
zest to the Sunday occupation of getting the previous week’s 
drawing into passe partout and strengthen the resolve to miss 
not a single example. 
I am, etc., 


L. M.S 
S.WA 


[Our correspondent may rest assured that ‘ Quiz’s’ series of 
cartoons is planned on a definite scale which will, when com- 
pleted, form a valuable and comprehensive gallery of men of the 
Sky The originals will be exhibited at some later date.—Ep. 


CRABBING THE WAR MUSEUM 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—That “‘crabbing”’ of the War Museum, of which one of 
your correspondents complains in your issue of the 14th inst., 
is but one symptom of our failure to achieve a right attitude to the 
war as the profoundest of our national experiences. 

Materially, perhaps, the war was not quite completely won; 
politically and financially, it may be, we have since done much 
towards losing the peace; but can we not now make up our 
minds to desist from indirectly but seriously belittling our ex- 
perience and thus losing our own souls? 

If we can agree that the war was merely the most stupendous 
dog-fight creation has ever. known, let us curse its hardships, 
clear up the mess as quickly as we can, and try to forget all 
about it. But if we feel about it as Wordsworth felt about a 
lesser struggle when, awed and yet uplifted by the thought that 
God’s “* instrument in working out a pure intent is man arrayed 
for mutual ‘slaughter,’’ he dared to cry, ‘“‘ Yea, Carnage is Thy 
daughter !""—if we feel that we, as a nation, have been instru- 
ments of a great purpose, how unworthy is it that we cannot 
calmly and with dignitv and as a matter of course establish fit- 
ting memorials of our experience, but must squabble and 
recriminate over petty details like burgesses over an estimate 
for a public convenience. Better even a faulty or a too éostly 
War Museum than this mean little controversy. 

I am, etc., 
A. V: Morris 

London, W:1 


THE GREATEST ENGLISH NOVEL 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review | 


SIR,—I was interested to note in Mr. Filson Young’s article 
last week, on the new novels of Messrs. Sinclair Lewis and Huch 
Walpole, his implied opinion that George Eliot’s ‘Middlemarch’ 
is the greatest novel in the English language. It would be in- 
structive to learn from him the reasons that have led him to this 
opinion. Few, I feel sure, would hesitate to admit the genius of 
the pioneers of English feminine fiction; fewer still, I imagine, 
even in this age of women novelists, would attempt to place any 
modern work of fiction higher in a list of comparative merit than 
some of the novels of George Fliot. I myself, however, have 
always regarded ‘ Wuthering Heights’ as the greatest novel in 
the English language. I do not exnect everyone to agree 
with me, but neither do I expect Mr. Filson Young’s choice to 
be unanimously endorsed. It is, of course, largely a matter of 
personal preferences. I admit at once the genius of ‘ Middle- 
march,’ but I cannot place it definitely at the top of the list: 
second, perhaps, or third. I am not forgetting the claims of 
other novelists—Dickens, for instance, who seems to be winning 
approval even among the most modern of our literary lions—and 
it might be interesting, too, to have the opinions of other of your 
readers on the subject. 

I am, etc., 
R. T. Rew 

Chelsea, S.W. 


WHATELY AND THE SYLLOGISM 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—May I, although late in the day, do justice to the Arch- 
bishop? He affirmed that the conclusion of a syllogism must 
contain nothing beyond the contents of the premisses. Mill, in 
his famous analysis of the syllogism, replied that, if this be so, 
the syllogism was a mere petitio principii, and incompetent, 
accordingly, to. furnish any fresh truth. Logicians have uniformly 
assented to Mill’s dictum. Reconsideration has compelled me to 
perceive the invalidity of this criticism. 

I submit an admitted syllogism’: 

All alkalies contain a metal*(major premiss). Soda is an alkali 
(minor premiss). Therefore soda-must contain a metal (conclusion). 
The major premiss eonsists of an ‘induction. (relating to a class) 
already established outside the syllogism, and necessarily adopted 
in the syllogism without demur or comment ; while the minor 
premiss expresses a fact relating to soda and ascertained by ex- 
periment outside the syllogism, and, again, accepted in the 
syllogism without demur or comment. ; 

Clearly, then, Dr. Whately was precisely accurate in his state- 
ment, for it is evident that, the conclusion, above presented, con- 
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tains exclusively the contents of the two premisses, namely, the 
predicate (metal) assigned to the class, and the fact that soda 
is a member of that class and, being so, possesses, accordingly, 
the same predicate. Indeed, the conclusion hardly appears to be 
an inference at all, since it is simply the explicit linking together 
of the premisses, in a concrete case, under the universal and 
common-sense proposition that a quality attaching to the mem- 
bers of a class obviously appertains to each of such members. 
I am, etc., 
T. E. Younc 


108 Evering Road, Stoke Newington, N.16 


THE LOYALTY LEAGUE 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review 


SIR,—Until the time when Mr. Lloyd George and a Coalition 
Government took charge of the affairs of the British Empire, the 
loyal people of the Empire could depend on their Government to 
maintain law and order. This, however, is not now the case. 
The Coalition Government have been busy for more than four 
years, betraying the loyal people to revolutionaries and extremists 
of every sort. They have truckled to Labour extremists, Com- 
munists and Bolshevists on many occasions. They have given 
way to a small minority of extreme agitators in India, thereby 
bringing the loss of India to the Empire within the bounds of 
possibility. British men in Government Service of all kinds in 
India are now only desirous of getting out of the Service, as they 
have no longer the support of their Government in acting as they 
know they should. The Government are also employing in the 
Civil Service at home and abroad, outside the posts open to 
natives, men who are not of British blood, or are of doubtful 
loyalty. In Palestine they are also imposing by force on the mass 
of the inhabitants a Government which is obnoxious to them. 

The Government has given up Egypt at the demand of a 
seditious minority there. Nearer home, they have surrendered 
to crime in Ireland. In surrendering they disarmed the loyal 
people and armed the disloyal and Bolshevik elements. They then 
withdrew the police and military, for whom the loyal people 
had helped to pay. These loyalists, like the loyalists in the 
rest of the United Kingdom, had no organization except their 
Government, and were therefore left at the mercy of the turbu- 
lent and often alien forces in Ireland, who have since been 
murdering them, outraging their women, burning their houses, 
looting their property, and driving them out of the country. 
At any time now, our Government may surrender to the small 
minority of extremists in Great Britain, who are organized and 
to a certain extent armed. If the Government desert the 
loyalists of Great Britain, as they have the loyalists in Ireland, 
where shall we be? 

The time has come, therefore, when those who are loyal to 
their King and country must organize themselves, outside the 
Government, in order that their combined influence may 
brought to bear when necessary for the protection of the Empire. 
Such an organization has now been formed, under the name of 
the Loyalty League, of which I have been asked and have agreed 
to become president and organizer. All members must be of the 
British race, and each must swear allegiance to the King and the 
Constitution. I call upon all patriotic men and women of our 
race who appreciate the gravity of the present situation and the 
sinister menace of our very existence, to join the League. The 
time is short if we are to save our Country and our Empire. All 
communications and applications for membership should be 
er to the Loyalty League, 9 Rosary Gardens, London, 

I am, etc., 
C. Prescott Decir 
Brig.-Gen. 
9 Rosary Gardens, S.W.7 


H.M. COASTGUARDS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—The letter from Mr. Beard in your last issue raises a 
point that is of considerable importance, not so much with 
regard to coast defence as in its relation to the safety of those 
who use the coast, and in its relation to the personnel of the 
Navy. ‘The coastguard force, properly organized, is not only 
a standing advertisement of naval order and discipline, but it 
should also be used as a kind of endowment with which to 
reward, by a not very arduous service in later life, those men 
who have served faithfully and with distinction in the Royal 
Navy itself. It also forms a reservoir or reserve force from 
which, in time of emergency, chief petty officers could be drawn 
for training purposes. Every coastguard office, moreover, ought 
to be a potential recruiting office for the Navy; and there is no 
reason why it should not develop into a genuine coastal guard, 
for the safety and service of those whose business or pleasure 
takes them to the coast by sea or shore. But it should be 
under naval and not civilian control. 

T am, etc., 
JaMEs Barton 

Southsea 


The Quarterlies 


The Quarterly opens with a sympathetic appreciati ;: 
late editor, Sir George one of its 
friends, which lays stress not only on his personal qualiti 
but on his historical work. To our mind, his most valeaad, 
book is the ‘Statutes and Documents of the Reigns of Elizabeth 
and James,’ the introduction to which is of unrivalled quali 
Mr. Shane Leslie reviews ‘ Ulysses,’ by Mr. James Joyce. Y- 
far as such a pourri can be reviewed. But one is led = 
believe that he has not read ‘ Arabia Deserta’ when he attri- 
butes a passage which out-Doughties Doughty to the influence 
of William Morris. Dean Hutton reviews the career of Dr. 
A, W. Ward with outspoken admiration, perhaps a little on 
the side of adulation, permissible in the thought that its Object 
is still able to receive it. Sir Wm. Ridgeway deals faithfully 
with ‘ Cambridge and the Royal Commission.’ He h 
angled for a facile popularity, and glories in it. “I did per- 
sist.’ ‘ Reynard the Fox’ is a good piece of descriptive 
natural history. ‘ Mr. Lloyd George: a Page of History,’ and 
‘The Fount of Honour’ are outspoken appreciations—in the 
literal sense. Mr. Shadwell deals with the latest theorists on 
‘ Prisons and Imprisonment,’ but is not averse to some reform 
Sir Home Gordon reviews ‘ Post-War English Cricket,’ and 
hopés for the best, which is all one can do. A very good 
average number, inspiring trust in the new editorship. 


The Edinburgh has for its chief attraction to the general 
reader Dean Inge on ‘ The Nineteenth Century.’ He traces 
the rise and fall of middle-class ascendancy, has some scathing 
remarks on pride of rank and birth, and concludes on a note 
of modified hopefulness—provided we take up eugenics. Mr, 
Stephen Gwynn studies the different attitudes of England and 
France towards the man of colour in ‘ Literary Studies of 
Greater France.” Mr. David Hannay writes on ‘ The Mesta,' 
a most interesting and suggestive article, full of the atmosphere 
of Spain. There is a study of recent works on Prison Reform 
in ‘ Crime and Punishment’; Mr. A. W. Tilby describes ‘ The 
Psychology of Faith,’ and Mr. H. G. Wood the psychology of 
‘ Quakerism.’ Mr. Bland discusses the Japanese position in 
‘The Washington Conference and the Far East,’ and the 
remaining articles make up a very good number. 


Science Progress has for the general reader this quarter an 
informing article by Mr. E. J. Holmyard on ‘Arabic Chemistry.’ 
So far as it goes it is excellent, but the parts of Arabic 
Chemistry that matter are those worked out in Spain in the 
ninth to eleventh centuries, which were translated and 
influenced European thought and practice in the thirteenth. 
Mr. Fox has an interesting paper on the ancient belief that 
living beings are influenced by the wax or wane of the moon, 
and gives a case where this is certainly true. Mr. Hankin on 
‘ The Mental Ability of the Quakers’ has some valuable ideas 
on the results of religious education, worth consideration by 
everyone. There are a number of other readable papers, 
good reviews, and general notes on matters. of scientific interest. 


The Scottish Historical Review has an instructive article on 
‘The Admiral of Scotland,’ by Mr. A. R. G. McMillan, which 
raises a number of questions without solving them. What were 
his relations with the Customs, for example, when all exported 
goods had to be passed by the Admiral or his officers, pro- 
hibited imports of goods or money seized, and export duties 
levied for his benefit? The whole subject is a neglected corner 
of International Law. Mr. Storer Clouston continues his 
studies of Orkney land-holding. Mr. Muir-Wilson has a study 
of ‘ Henry V. in France, 1415-1422,’ which omits all mention 


of Wylie’s work on the subject, though his account of Agin- © 


court ought to have been dealt with, and Mr. R. K. Hannay, 
in ‘A Letter to Scotland from the Council of Basel in 1442, 
recently discovered in a binding and now in the Advocate’s 
Library, throws light on an obscure period in Scottish Church 
History. 


The East and the West, devoted to missionary problems. has 
usually articles of value to those interested in Eastern political 
questions. There is in this number a study of the Japanese 
question in British Columbia, by the Rev. F. W. «©. Kennedy, 
an experienced Japanese missionary, and a note on ‘ Coloured 
Races in South Africa,’ by Archdeacon Watts. ‘A Bishop’s 
Tour in a Wheelbarrow,’ by the Bishop in Shantung, makes 
amusing and interesting reading. 


The Print Collector’s Quarterly contains am account of ‘ The 
Master E. S.’ with excellent reproductions of some of his more 
imnortant work, by Max Geisberg, the chief authority on the 
subject. Mr. Rodo describes ‘ The Etchings and Lithographs 
of Camille Pissarro,’ an autodidact artist who is only now 
coming into his own among collectors. There are forty-two 
Rocwegionn, eleven of them reproducing etchings of J. S. 

‘otman. 


Theatre Arts Magazine is a New York Quarterly. Besides 
some articles on the prospects of acting in America and else 
where, and a large number of illustrations of design in stage- 
setting, this number has a short article bv Nicolas Roerich, the 
Russian artist, om some designs of Pietro Gonzaga for the 
Russian Theatre in the eighteenth century, and a short play, 
‘ Limes,’ by Luigi Pirandello, the author of ‘ Six Characters 
in Search of an Author,’ as well as a short study of Piran- 
dello’s work. To those interested in stage-design some of the 
illustrations wil] be of great value, 
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By Granam Sutton. 
Rights Reserved) 


lights. It was his first public appearance on 

any stage, and his self-confidence was un- 
bounded. Perhaps that was why he stumbled on the 
top step of the flight of property-stairs; his heels shot. 
from under him, and he descended in a sequence of 
shattering bumps to the stage level. Finding himself 
undamaged he arose, spoke the three words of which 
his part consisted, and made a dignified exit. There 
was a. moment’s silence; either the realism of his fall or 
the panic-stricken rigidity of his features took the audi- 
ence’s breath away; then came a mighty, a roof-lifting 
roar Of applause. Micky’s career had started. 

* * 


Up'to the night of this debut in the early ’sixties, 
Micky Dunn had been potboy in a Dublin bar. He 
was nbd common potboy even then; for he had Thespian 


M ICKY emerged suddenly into the glare of foot- 


aspirations, and used to serve drinks (as the boy Shake- 


speare is said to have killed bullocks) with an air. 
Dublin drew mighty actors in those days, and 
at an early age he could reproduce the faults of 
nearly all the great tragedians of his time—and did so, 
to the delight of the bar’s patrons and with the secret 
approval of its proprietor. But the most exquisite 
moments of the boy’s existence came when the bar 
closed and he was free, before.creeping into his bunk 
beneath the counter, to rehearse the magic beauty of 
the great men with whose mere mannerisms, maybe not 
ten minutes before, he had evoked the guffaws of a 
sodden audience which he already secretly despised. 
Then might you have heard young Micky, in a hoarse 
whisper fearful of penetrating upstairs, declaim the 
ghost-speech from ‘ Hamlet,’ or some claptrap from 
the ‘Colleen Bawn.’ These passionate, whispered 
rhapsodies were his real life, his apprenticeship to 
greatness; some day he would himself be of the stars’ 
company, and outshine them all. 

Micky had a friend, a young Jewish pawnbroker 
whose brother was manager of the King’s hard by. 
The day Micky turned sixteen this friend got him the 
offer of a small part. Micky’s boss saw no objection, 
thinking that if the boy made friends behind the scenes 
he would bring back fresh custom when he returned to 
the bar. So Micky went on the stage. .. . 

. * * * 


After that first-night success, the manager met him 
in the wings. ‘‘ Are you hurt? ’’ he asked: and when 
Micky grinned, went on excitedly, ‘‘ Can you do that 
again to-morrow night? ’’ 

** Sure I could do it on me head! ”’ bragged Micky. 
carried away by’ the success of his mishap. 

** I’m not asking you to do it on your head,’’ re- 
torted the manager, ‘‘ thick as it is. Go to the ward- 
robe in the morning and get a pad for your—— "’ 

No need! ”’ said Micky, ‘‘ it’ll stand all the wear- 
an’-tear that trick’ll give it!”’ 

Micky gave up the bar, wore out two pairs of 
breeches in five weeks, and was supplied with corduroys 
at the expense of the management. To fall 
was all his trade. He fell upstairs and down- 
stairs: he fell over steps and stiles and _ his 
own | feet: he fell over all kinds of unlikely 
obstacles, from a waterwheel to a blade of grass: and 
always he landed on the same part of himself. ‘* Of 
course, it’s padded !’’ the young women in the 
pit would sigh, exhausted with laughter. But it was 


not padded. . That was just Micky’s knack. It came 
natural to him. And use improved it. 
Yet he was exiled from his dream. He had won 


success of a kind; but the great work, the real 
acting to which he secretly aspired, was as much 


debarred to Micky the popular comedian as to Micky | 


the potboy. The discerning manager who had now raised 


his salary, the grimy-shirted orchestra who craned their 
necks so expectantly when he appeared, the gross gap- 
ing audiences who shrieked at his fall—what were they 
but a reincarnation of those pub-loafers who had en- 
couraged him to exaggerate the worst faults of great 
tragedians in his potboy days? Micky despised them 
as he had despised their prototypes; he despised the 
very skill which enabled him to win such easy applause. 
On the last night of the stock-season the Jew manager 
took him aside. ‘‘ Got a nice shop for you in the new 
panto, Micky ma boy—— ”’ 

‘* What’s the part? ’’ asked Micky, with a sinking 

‘* Star-comedy ! Four pound a week, hey? And I’ve 
wrote in a‘special scene for you, with a spiral stair- 
case—— ’’’ He traced the spiral with a podgy finger. 
Micky saw red. ‘‘ To hell with your staircase!’ he 
cried, passionately, and flung out of the theatre before 
the manager could recover from his. astonishment. 


Micky vanished for two years. When a report leaked 
through that-he was touring the Irish provinces with 
a barnstorming company, his friends shook their 
heads. ‘‘ Why would the boy be such a fool? ” 
asked incredulously. ‘' Sure it’s to England he’s 
gone, to some London music-hall or the like——” If 
they had known Micky better they would have found 
his barnstorming logical enough. In the smalls 
he could command what parts he liked. For two 
years—maybe the happiest of his life—he played heavy 
leads and intense character parts to village audiences. 
What he did not know about the playing of such parts, 
by the end of a year, was not worth knowing; in the 
second year he studied the audiences themselves, and 
by dint of many secret -tests, discovered that they too 
were less moved by genuine acting than by caricature. 
Once sure of this, he threw up the smalls and returned 
to Dublin. In the station porch he met the young 
pawnbroker. ‘‘ Why, Micky!’’ the Jew cried. 
‘* Where have you ‘been hiding yourself? Solly’s eat- 
ing his heart out for a sight of you these two years.” 

‘‘ That’s news,’’ said Micky. ‘‘ The last time we 
met I damned ’um to his face.”’ ; 

His friend laughed. ‘‘ Much he cares for your 
damning. If you don’t believe me, go round and ask 
him for~a job. “He’ll jump at you.” 

‘** Not so fast,’’ said Micky. 

Over his friend’s shoulder he had already spied the 
poster of a great actor-manager, billed for a week's 
Shakespearean Repertory at the best theatre in Dublin. 
Micky went to see him, bag in hand, without pausing 
to eat. ‘‘ If you. might have a vacancy,’’ he said. 
‘‘ Recite!’’ boomed the great man. Micky recited 
his old favourite, the ghost-speech from ‘ Hamlet.’ 

‘* Understudies? ’’ the great man inquired. ‘ Any- 
thing you like,’’ said Micky. 

Next Saturday they sailed for England. When 
the Jew manager heard of it, he flung out his 
hands. ‘‘ Shakespeare——!’’ he groaned. ‘And | 
could have made his fortune! ”’ 

You can fill in the details of his next lean years. 
Small parts—Guildenstern, Petruchio’s cook ; then un- 
derstudies—some rehearsed officially with the stage- 
manager : more, unofficially, in his lodging’s seclusion. 
| So to Marcellus, Banquo, Casca, at the old Sadlet's 
Wells. Two more long tours, and a season at Bristol. 
>But he shunned comedy like the plague. A bad dream 
that sometimes broke his rest was that the old shameful 
secret of his first comic success had become public; 
‘he would start up from sleep then, trembling and miser- 
able... . After three years he was playing Laertes, 
Cassius; in two more he understudied the great man. 


A few seasons hence, he hoped——then Nemesis. 
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e re-opening with ‘ Twelfth Night’ at the 
Wells, of Sebastian, which should 
have fallen to his share, was te be filled by a West End 
sivenile with influence, for whose engagement the 
Wells management had stipulated in advance. Micky 
was out of the cast. At the last moment Sir Toby 
Belch sprained his ankle. ‘‘ Toby to-night laddie? ”” 
said the actor-manager. Micky gaped his dismay. 
“ But there are plenty of comedians handy,’’ he began 
miserably. ‘‘ West End dudes!’ snapped the great 
man, already sore at being compelled to include the 
incompetent juvenile. T want someone I know! 
You know the lines? ”” Micky admitted it dolefully. 
“ Then be off and run through the business with Mr. 
B—. And remember, laddie, that fall downstairs in 
the second act is what gets Wells audiences. They have 
been brought up on it. Get that right, and the rest 
will look after itself.’’ ‘‘ I’ll do my best,’’ choked 
Micky. But there was rage and rebellion in his heart. 

Micky swore starkly to evade that fall. He refused 

int blank to rehearse it to the stage-manager. Had 
he climbed so laboriously, he asked himself, to his pre- 
sent level of serious acting, only to return to casting 
himself down property-stairs? He would see Sadler’s 
Wells damned first. But when the great moment 
came, his destiny gripped him. With fatal ease 
he slipped his heel over the top step. The 
rest followed mechanically, his body bumping 
elastically from stair to stair, his face fixed in the panic- 
stricken rigidity of the old Dublin days. The house 
roared its ecstasy : even the actors in the wings burst 
into applause. As the last curtain fell, the great man 
himself stalked over the stage and wrung Micky’s 
hand. ‘‘ Laddie, laddie!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Why did you 
never tell me? Seven wasted years——! You shall 
play gravedigger, you shall play Dogberry, you shall 
play Bottom himself. !’’ Micky’s humiliation was 
complete. He saw the frustration of his hopes: he 
saw a long dismal sequence of buffoonery ; he sat down 
again on the last step, and burst into tears... . 


* * * 


But the great man was deaf to all entreaties. 
“We are both fools, laddie!’’ he in- 
dulgently. ‘‘I blame myself the more. I should 
have felt your line. No, Micky, my boy! If 
you will come out with me as first comedian, the shop 
is yours. If not, good-bye——!’’ In the end 
Micky consented, but with a new plan in view; as first 
comedian he would earn more than he could 
hope to get out of any straight-part engagement 
for many a year; why not save up to start a company 
of his own? ‘‘ The Michael Dunn Shakespearean 
Company!’’ He had only to close his eyes and the 
big poster stared at him from every hoarding. .... 
So the old routine began anew. For eight years he 
fulfilled alternate tours and seasons, till his aghast 
smile and desperate stumble were known to every town 
in the land. His success was as immense as it was 
artistically undeserved and immoral. His comic 
art was but a means to an end. He had no 
interest in it beyond this commercial interest, 
which in revenge warped his mind to such 
strange obliquity of prejudice that he would concede 
no merit to the great comedy parts he played. Those 
were the years in which Micky grew to hate 
Shakespeare with the intensity of madness. Yet he 
Was never less than brilliant—that was the immoral 
part of it. Genius alone could have attained success 
on such strange terms. And for eight weary years 
Micky’s comic genius, night by night, achieved the 
impossible against his will. 

But he clung obstinately to his ideal, and at last he 
had saved enough to make a start. Dublin he 
chose: partly from some promptings of senti- 
ment, partly because his business-manager as- 
sured him it would be good policy to open in 
his native place ; but above all because he dreaded being 
handicapped in England by his comic reputation, and 


had not played at home these fourteen years. Lear 
to his mind was equally inevitable, as the antithesis to 
the Shakespearean comedy he had come to loathe. 
Yes, he chose Dublin and Lear—Dublin, the one city 
that never forgets: Lear, the great comedy of all! 
Micky rushed blindly to his fate. 

Lear is not widely known to Dublin audiences. When 
Micky appeared as the old king at the head of the 
stairs, he was met by a great roar of encourage- 


ment. Slowly he came down the steps, and the ap- - 


plause shrank to a puzzled silence. A gallery-boy 
cried out some comment in a shrill querulous tone. 
Something was wrong, felt Micky—his dress, his make- 
up? At first all seemed dark to him: and then sud- 
denly, half-way down the stage, he knew. They had 
expected him to fall down the steps! He had no busi- 
ness not to be falling down steps. The dire knowledge 
paralysed Micky’s faculties. He lost touch, he hesi- 
tated, he even slipped back into the old Dublin 
accent of his potboy days. The play dragged 
interminably. The supers tittered. The local 
manager swore in the stage-box. The audience 
yawned. When it was all over they gave 
Micky a curtain for old times’ sake, and a few 
voices cheered ironically. Several booed. But the 
greater part of the audience were already edging out 
when a drunken man behind the pit drew the attention 
of all with a stentorian shout. ‘‘ To hell with this 
blatherumskite, Micky!’’ he admonished genially. 
Let’s see ye drop on your: 

A burst of laughter drowned the last word of the 
sentence. The curtain rushed down precipitately. But 
Micky had heard. 


* * * 


Micky paid off his company next morning. For 
three months he drank industriously—a new habit for 
him—not liking nor disliking it, but seeking oblivion. 
Delirium tremens and the exhaustion of his funds ar- 
rived simultaneously. When he crawled out of hos- 
pital, hollow-eyed, his savings gone, he seemed grate- 
ful to be taken on at the King’s in his old knockabout 
capacity at three pounds a week. He might have held 
out for better terms, you say? He might have re- 
turned to his Shakespearean comedy? He might even 
have retained his own company, crossed over to Eng- 
land, and begun anew? We might all do many things 
in this chaotic world; but when one’s heart is broken, 
somehow one neglects to try. 

Micky played knockabout parts at the King’s 
Theatre, off and on, for about twelve years. For a 
long time his popularity survived the death of his 
spirit. But he got drinking again; and the sheer 
mechanics of his art, his last link with the theatre, 
began to fail him. By and by he came into a small 
sum of money, and left the stage. He returned now to 
his boyhood’s audience, the sodden loafers of the quay- 
side bars, who received him tolerantly. But in the 
last few years of his long life he developed bad habits, 
of which the most fatal was to deny, when drunk, 
the tradition of his comic greatness, and to insist on 
recounting his first triumphs in serious work. He 
would recite the ghost-speech from ‘ Hamlet,’ while 
the tears ran down his furrowed, drunken cheeks into 
his empty tankard. 

The end came one winter night when old Micky, 
slipping on the dark staircase of his dingy lodgings, 
crashed through some rotten banisters to the stone 
floor below. From force of habit, no doubt, he landed 
heavily in a sitting posture. But the old knack seems 
to have failed him : for he broke his spine. And before 
the landlady could run out and summon a cheap chemist, 
he was dead. He left no assets, and the poor woman 
had to repair the banisters at her own cost. But what 
distressed her most was the unsolved enigma of his 
dying words. ‘‘ Drop on your bum, Micky!” was 
what they sounded like. . . . To his old friends, on the 
other hand, the joke was clear enough; and they 
laughed heartily when the tale went round the Dublin 
bars. Even his death had been low-comedy. 
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SIR ALGERNON WEST’S DIARIES 


Private Diaries of the Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon 
West, G.C.B. Edited by Horace G. Hutchin- 
son. Murray. 18s. net. 


‘IR ALGERNON WEST lived so long and so 
S happily after his retirement from public life that it 
seems almost incredible that he left it as far back as 
the time when Lord Rosebery became Prime Minister 
and the long political career of Gladstone was ended. 
He kept himself young, as Mr. Horace Hutchinson who 
edits these diaries suggests, ‘‘ by always being in love 
with somebody,’’ and the quality which made him so 
easy to talk to for those who could without any diffi- 
culty have been his grandchildren, was no doubt the 
foundation of his remarkable career. It is, of course, 
commonly believed that the Prime Minister’s private 
secretary is a person of immense influence whose 
natural habit of mind is summed up in the apocryphal 
letter of one of them (which if not true ought to be) : 
‘* Dear Sir,—The Prime Minister can see you at four 
o’clock, but if it is anything really important you had 
better see me. . . .”’ Sir Algernon West would have 
been incapable of writing such a letter, but had he 
done so it would have been an accurate statement of 
the situation. The private secretary is no doubt a 
modern product. We cannot recall who was the 
private secretary of Pitt, or even who was the private 
secretary of Peel or of Palmerston, but behind the later 
Prime Ministers of the nineteenth century there always 
stands this figure; and of the two who have remained 
in history—Lord Rowton who shepherded Lord 
Beaconsfield and Sir Algernon West, who not so much 
shepherded as ran Mr. Gladstone and his Government— 
Sir Algernon is the more important figure. His remi- 
niscences were published during his own lifetime, and 
these diaries cover the later period of his official life 
down to the time when Gladstone, in his eighty-fourth 
year, was obliged to make his reluctant exit from the 
stage. Plainly, old as he was, he felt it painful to go. 
In spite of his’ immense interests outside politics, his 
preoccupation with theology, his excursions into Homer 
and Dante, his exploits at tree felling and his con- 
spicuously fortunate family life, there was no peace for 
Gladstone outside the narrow limits of the House of 
Commons. Once, at an age when most men retire, he 
had made the renunciation, but when he was nearly 
seventy the trials of political abstinence were too great 
for him, and he came back and lingered down to the 
melancholy twilight of 1893, cut off by age and deaf- 
ness from the Cabinet which he professed to control, 
alternately insulted and neglected by his colleagues, 
who appear from Sir Algernon West’s pages to have 
disputed before him as if he were not present at all, 
and denied even the outward marks of respect which 
he might have expected, after a lifetime of national ser- 
vice, to receive from his Sovereign, but which the 
implacable hostility and carefully calculated rudeness 
of Queen Victoria continued to deny him up to the very 
moment of his retirement : 

Mr. Gladstone went to the Queen about 4, while I sat writing 
in Major Bigge’s room close by. On his coming out he said 
the interview had been such as took place between Marie 
Antoinette and her executioner. She was civil and courteous, 
but not one word more, even when Mr. Gladstone alluded to his 
own growing infirmities. 

So Mr. Gladstone began his last administration. When 
it ended and Lord Rosebery succeeded him, Sir Alger- 
non West went to Windsor to be sworn as Privy 

Councillor : 

We were met by Cowell and Lord Bridport, and taken into 
the rooms looking over Datchet, Eton, and Stoke Poges— 
lovely. Then a long luncheon—old ladies, etc.—then into the 
corridor, where we were kept waiting for more than half an 
hour. Any picture of Mr. Gladstone, four times Prime Minis- 


ter, was conspicuous by its absence. Dizzy, Northcote (bust), 
and Salisbury—no Mr. Gladstone. Then into a little room 


where the Queen was sitting on the end of a sofa, with a 

writing-table in front of her, looking very old; an immovable 

face, no smile of welcome or congratulation whatever, Knelt 
and kissed her hand and swore. Herbert Gladstone followed, 

She never asked after his father or said a word to either of us, 

Rosebery took his oath as First Lord; then we left. 

The diary discloses quite unexpected antagonisms at 
the last Gladstone Cabinet. There are the Imperialists 
Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey, pressing the deaf 
and dazed Prime Minister for a larger naval policy— 
the beginning of a thread of discord which has run 
through Liberal Cabinets ever since; there are the 
quarrels between Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Morley as 
he then was, and Lord Rosebery, in which it would 
appear that owing to the habits of the first named the 
standard of political good manners had fallen lower 
than it has in Governments before or since. One of 
the best things in the book is a remark which Sir Alger. 
non quotes from Mrs. Asquith, that Sir William Har. 
court was ‘‘ a life-long imitation of a great man.” 
From the evidence in other parts of the diary we should 
say, speaking under possible correction from the forth- 
coming official life of that statesman, that this was an 
eminently sound verdict. 

Sir William Harcourt, in fact, would appear to have 
amounted to singularly little, though he had apparently 
the gift of wounding the ‘‘femininely sensitive nature” 
of Mr. John Morley—an astonishing comment, this, on 
a man whose public appearances in politics and litera- 
ture would not have given that impression. Collisions 
between the two were frequent, and apparently broke 
out day after day at Cabinets without Mr. Gladstone 
protecting Morley from Harcourt’s truculence. They 
were so far estranged that they were not on speaking 
terms on the Treasury Bench. Towards the end of the 
Gladstone Government Sir Algernon makes this 
despairing record : 

John Morley very low after an interview with Harcourt on 
the financial clauses of the Home Rule Bill. Told him he would 
never go and see him again on any subject, after which he 
softened. ‘* But why,” said John Morley, “‘ should one have 
to go through this on every occasion? ’ 

The book is, however, by no means confined to the 
troubles of a private secretary who was almost a Prime 
Minister to the Prime Minister himself, and there are 
many sidelights on society and many interesting per- 
sonalia in its pages. The romance of Mr. and Mrs. 
Asquith seems to have aroused anticipatory and affec- 
tionate curiosity long before they were married, and 
some sayings of hers are quoted at least as acute and 
as just as any in her own reminiscences. It is pleasant 
to find that in spite of Mr. Chamberlain’s defection 
from the Liberal party and the split in Liberalism which 
followed it, both he and Gladstone retained a respect 
for each other which was more cordial than we have 
often been led to believe was the case. Mr. Gladstone 
thought that Mr. Chamberlain was the greatest product 
of the reformed Parliament, and Mr. Chamberlain was 
not without an equal sense of Gladstone’s magnitude: 

J. Chamberlain said Mr. Gladstone was a bad judge of men 
and literature, but was so far above other men that he saw no 
difference between Harcourt, Bright, and Childers. From a 
high mountain all things look equal, 

Chamberlain contended that it was an impossibility to be 
great and good. In reference to Napoleon. The essence 
goodness was to be unselfish and indeed self-denying, and thus 
to destroy greatness. 

It is curious to find, too, in a discussion about the 
Poet Laureateship that Mr. Bridges was mentioned for 
it a quarter of a century before he received the post, 
that Mr. Balfour recommended Swinburne, and that 
Mr. Asquith thought the office ought to be suspended. 
Finally, Sir Algernon West was human enough to be 
impressed by the Emperor William. He accompanied 
Mr. Gladstone on a once famous trip to the opesing 
of the Kiel Canal, and confided to his diary as follows: 

The Hohenzollern, with the Kaiser on board, sailed through 
the avenue of ships of all nations. The Kaiser stood alone on 
the high bridge in a white uniform, and a helmet with a goléen 
eagle on his head. Now this seems theatrical, but it really was 
not; on the contrary, it was most impressive and a picture 
the true magnificence of human power. 
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HOMER AS AN ARTIST 


The Pattern of the Iliad. By J. T. Sheppard. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 


LADSTONE in his Homeric studies wrote of the 
G youth of the world. We are now fairly sure that 
Homer presents not the beginning of a rising people, 
but the end of a highly elaborate civilization. In such 
a world as that revealed to us at Cnossus the bard 
might be expected to be no simple, crude reciter, but 
an artist who would weave an intricate pattern. 
Working thus, he was able to please his audience by 
suspense and delay, and to assist his memory by repeti- 
tions of familiar matter, and further by a distinct 
arrangement in episodes. Homer is such an aartist. 
Mr. Sheppard shows in detail how hints of the great 
climax are given in lesser instances, and how 
“ motives,’’ as in music, are repeated and varied for 
the hearer’s pleasure. ‘‘ It needs happy moments for 
this skill ’’ in the artist, and his work in patterning is 
largely unconscious. The critic comes afterwards and 
makes rules out of it. At first sight the ‘ Iliad ’ looks 
much less satisfactory as a story than the ‘ Odyssey,’ 
where the hero reaches his home, and clears all intruders 
out of it. If the ‘ Iliad’ is a tale of Troy, it finishes 
before Troy has fallen; if a tale of Achilles, before his 
doom of death is accomplished. But it is no mere tale 
of the doings of kings and splendid savages. It is 
immortal and worthy of its great fame as an epic, 
because it is noble in its appreciation of the destiny of 
man, of the lesson that forgiveness and consideration 
for others are greater virtues than pride or valour in 
fighting. Tennyson could write, 

The form, the form alone is eloquent, 

but the pattern, cleverly as Mr. Sheppard has worked 
it out, will not strike many readers in this formless age. 
They have a better chance of discovering the pathos 
and the delicacy of the poet, and since Mr. Sheppard’s 
object is to help readers to enjoy ‘‘ the poetry of 
Homer,’’ we wish that he had found more room to 
dwell on this in detail. Andromache, so soon to be 
parted from her Hector, reveals a full conception of 
romantic love unequalled in literature for many cen- 
turies to come. Helen wonders over her absent 
brothers, and the poet tells us of their graves in un- 
forgettable lines. Mr. Sheppard might have given us 
the full words of such passages as these. Phoenix, in 
the story of his life as a young man, descends for once 
into the realism of domestic infelicity which makes the 
fortune of so many modern novels. There was doubt- 
less plenty of this for the poet to dwell upon, if he 
chose. But he did not choose; his fine mind was in- 
tent on nobler thoughts. Crudities to the modern 
taste, as when a lady is described as worth so many 
oxen, are obvious in Homer, but there are also subtle- 
ties worthy of the artist, and well noted by Mr. Shep- 
pard. Homer is not content with a plain narrative ; he is 
impelled to study that perplexing thing, human char- 
acter. He sees the humour of it, and takes advantage 
of the happy paradox that bores one would hate to 
meet in real life are agreeable to write and talk about. 
Confronted with Nestor and Polonius, we are apt to 
cry with Hamlet, ‘‘ these tedious old fools!’’ But 
both were wise in their way, and Mr. Sheppard points 
out that Nestor could be more effective with his verbi- 
age than the downright speaker of home-truths. The 
character of Odysseus, the man surely of ‘‘ uncommon”’ 
rather than ‘‘ common sense,” is another subtle 


sketch, developed later on the good side and the bad by © 


the Attic dramatists, for whom, as an Appendix de- 
clares, Homer was a great influence. 

Emphasis on the patterning of poetry is of value for 
our present age, which has forgotten the heritage of 
tradition, but epics or long poems of any sort are 
seldom written nowadays, and the art of construction 
is chiefly lavished on the novel. For an increasing 
number of readers in the twentieth century poetry is 


merely a way of arresting attention by clever rhyming, 
bold images and a daring use of language. The time 
has come for a restatement of the greatness of poetry 
beyond cavil such as Arnold gave in his Essays. Will 
not Mr. Sheppard increase our pleasure by dealing with 
the ‘ Odyssey,’ tracing its pattern, and telling us in 
detail where Homer’s poetry is at its greatest, and 
why? It is a difficult task, we know; but we believe it 
to be worth doing. 


THE CASE FOR TURKEY 


Memories of a Turkish Statesman, 1913-1919. by 
Djemal Pasha. Hutchinson. 18s. net. 


Y Be is a very important book, particularly in the 
light of events in the Near East and the Middle 
East that now engage general attention. No student 
of the war or of Turkey as it was up till yesterday can 
afford to neglect it, however much he may disagree 
with some of its statements. In several ways it is a 
key to the Turkey of to-day—the Turkey that has come 
to life again in such an extraordinary and unexpected 
way—as it is instinct throughout with the spirit of that 
nationalism of which all can now see the fruits. Djemal 
Pasha, its author, was a member of the triumvirate, 
which largely organized and effectively controlled the 
Young Turk movement ; the other members were Talaat 
Pasha and Enver Pasha. Last year Talaat was as- 
sassinated in Germany, and Djemal himself suffered 
the same fate a few months ago at Tiflis; Enver sur- 
vives them, but his position as a leader in Central Asia 
against the Bolshevists has removed him, at any rate 
for the present, from Turkish affairs, and in any case 
he is a personal enemy of Mustafa Kemal. Besides 
being interesting as a prominent figure among the 
Young Turks, Djemal has a still further interest for 
British readers inasmuch as he was the commander of 
the Turkish army that opposed the British forces in 
the region of the Canal, Sinai, and Palestine. 

The book lacks an explanatory Introduction or Pre- 
face, and we are left to guess how it has come to be 
published, but there is some evidence that what we 
have before us is a translation from a German text. As 
was to be expected, the story of the eight years that 
it covers is presented wholly from the Turkish point of 
view—from what may be regarded, in fact, as the 
authoritative Turkish standpoint; it thus has a special 
value, as it may justly be said to state the case for 
Turkey vis-a-vis her entry into the war and her policy 
regarding Christian and other minorities within her 
territories, as well as the Arabs in the Middle East. 
After describing the coup d’état of January 23, 1913, 
which brought him into close touch with the general 
politics of his country, Djemal goes on to narrate the 
events of the Second Balkan War which resulted in 
the regaining of Adrianople by the Turks. But the 
generally unfortunate upshot of the Balkan wars and 
the war with Italy over Libya led, he tells us, to a de- 
termination on the part of the Young Turks to build up 
a strong army and navy. The latter was put in the 
hands of a British Naval Mission, the former in those 
of Germany; the German Military Mission prepared 
the way for the Turco-German alliance, which, he 
asserts, was “‘ not concluded during the war, as people 
have hitherto believed ’’; it was signed on August 2, 
1914, ‘* but negotiations had been in progress long be- 
fore.’’ It is remarkable that Djemal says little or 
nothing about German’s hold over Turkey because of 
the Baghdad Railway. What he does emphasize as 
the real cause of Turkey’s ranging herself on the side 
of the Central Powers is her struggle with Russia, her 
inveterate foe, and he contends that if Turkey had not 
closed the Straits Russia would have emerged from 
the war so strong that ‘‘ she certainly would not have 
waited to seize Constantinople and the eastern provinces 
of Asia Minor.’’ All through Djemal’s book is seen 
the profound conviction that Russia is the one and only 
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Power whom Turkey fears or has cause to fear—one 
wonders what he would have thought of the present 
alliance of Angora with Moscow ! 

Much fresh information, though probably not always 
trustworthy, respecting the Turkish attack on the Canal 
and the subsequent fighting in Sinai and Palestine is 
given in this book. Though the expedition against 
the Canal is described, quite inaccurately, as a mere 
reconnaisance, the accounts of the two battles of Gaza, 
both of which were serious British reverses, must be 
regarded as true in the main when compared with 
those furnished by the British authorities then or since. 
The final defeat of the Turks in Palestine and Syria 
Djemal assigns to his replacement in the chief command 
by von Falkenhayn, and to the idea of recovering 
Baghdad, the carrying out of which prevented the con- 
centration of all available troops on the Palestine front 
—but for these things, he maintains, the Turks ‘‘could 
have held the Gaza-Beersheba line for years, and on the 
day of the Armistice Palestine and Syria would still 
have formed part of the Ottoman Empire.’? The two 
chapters at the end of the book deal with the rebellion 
of the Arabs and the Armenian question; the former 
chapter is informative, the latter not at all—it is a 
repetition of characteristically Turkish statements. 


A NAVAL ANTHOLOGY 


Select Naval Documents. Edited by H. W. 
Hodges and E. A. Hughes. Cambridge 
University Press. 8s. 6d. net. 


oo comparatively small book consists of a hundred 
and forty-five extracts of varying length from 
original documents. In the preface it is described as 
an elementary introduction to the volumes of the Navy 
Records Society, and it will certainly whet the appetites 
of some who have hitherto been inclined to regard with 
misgivings the society’s formidable publications. 
Nevertheless, for those who are not in a position to 
attack the more substantial fare, this valuable com- 
pilation will prove a repast in itself, 

A more opportune moment for its appearance could 
hardly have been chosen. There are those to-day who, 
like Major Pawkins, would ‘‘ draw a moist pen slick 
through everything and start afresh.’’ For them the 
past has no lessons; naval warfare, as a science, dates 
from Jutland. Yet here we make the acquaintance of 
Nicholas Tartaglia and his English translator who, in 
the sixteenth century, offered instruction in the em- 
ployment of shrapnel, star shells, flame-throwers, and 
the range-finder, and we read that Henry VIII’s ad- 
mirals were enjoined, when to leeward of the enemy, to 
create a smoke-screen. Howard, Wynter and Raleigh 
no less than Anson, Hawke and Nelson held views on 
strategy from which no advance has yet been made, 
while the suggestions of Gilbert Blane and Kempenfelt 
for the improvement of the health and discipline of the 
Fleet have often in the last few years, been embodied 
(without acknowledgment) in Admiralty Orders. Simi- 
larly we find that the Ex-Service man problem is as 
old as the Armada, while the controversy respecting the 
capital ship recurs with fascinating frequency, and it 
gives us a delightful sense of stability to read of a 
superannuated admiral of very moderate distinction 
who, nearly two and a half centuries ago, expressed the 
opinion that big ships were only built to satisfy the 
vanity of commanding officers, and that the navies of 
the future would consist solely of frigates and fire- 
ships. 

The editors have, with intention, given to Kempen- 
felt more prominence than might have been expected. 
It is little exaggeration to say that of Kempenfelt, as 
of some admirals to-day, the average man knows little 
but the fact that ‘‘ his fingers held a pen,’’ and it is 
usually considered that he lost his life owing to bad 
seamanship. .Documents here reproduced throw new 
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light on the loss of the Royal George and on the geniu 
of her admiral, and they show how much the Servi : 
owes to him to-day and in how great esteem he on 
held both by friend and foe. One finds frequent refer. 
ences to the technical inferiority of the English na . 
The French were acknowledged masters of shige 
struction, of signalling, of tactics, of everything, in 
fact, but the sea; and this apparent anomaly is desery. 
ing of consideration to-day by those who in concentrat. 
ing on the machine are apt to forget the man. 

The book is rich in potential quotations, but a single 
one must suffice : 

The first article of an Englishman’s iti 

that he believeth in the sea tg ‘aoe 

—_— council to pronounce him incapable of salvation 
The voice is the voice of ‘‘ The Trimmer ’’—the gifted 
and enlightened Halifax—but the sentiment must 
surely be approved by every Englishman. 


VOLTAIRE 
Voltaire. By the Right Hon. J. M. Robertson. 
Watts. 3s. 6d. net. 


O write a small book on a great subject, neglecting 
no essential aspect and dwelling to excess on no 
favourite part, is a considerable feat, and Mr. Robert- 
son has performed it well in the 122 pages in which he 
gives a summary of the life, work and character of the 
most extensive of all men of letters. More than two 
hundred years have passed since the birth of Voltaire 
and yet, in spite of many eloquent defenders, he is stil] 
the object of much senseless detraction. We say 
** senseless ’’ intentionally, because the virulence of 
the clerical attacks has been so unintelligent that it 
has produced a reaction. Even the Church has modi- 
fied its attitude to a certain degree, so that the venom 
of intellectual persecution has grown milder since its 
fiercest expression in the ‘ Life ’ by the Abbé Maynard. 
(By the way, Mr. Robertson dates that memoir 1867, 
but we are much mistaken if the first edition did not 
appear in 1862; in face of the Voltairean reaction, the 
date is not without interest.) Faguet, whose authority 
was great, and who could not be accused of theological 
bias, suspended his opinion regarding Voltaire, as he 
did regarding Rousseau. He was answered by M. 
Champion, who was reinforced by M. Lanson. The 
facts and arguments brought forward by these dis- 
tinguished critics had not been widely enough con- 
sidered in England ; they form the basis of Mr. Robert- 
son’s study, which is warmly, though not fanatically, 
eulogistic throughout. He is careful not to disparage 
by a single sentence the merit of Lord Morley’s well- 
known monograph, but exactly half a century has 
passed by since the publication of that valuable work, 
and much has since then been discovered and defined. 
In a rapid survey of the character of the man, Mr. 
Robertson excellently says that ‘‘ we cannot know 
Voltaire without realizing him as a lean bundle of taut- 
strung nerves, reacting instantly, often violently, to 
every kind of stimulus.’’ It is important to bear that 
in mind when we are confronted by the startling incon- 
sistencies of his conduct. He could never be depended 
upon to be precisely himself when he was startled by a 
sudden event. Give Voltaire time to reflect, to fall 
back upon his excellent natural disposition, and his 
philosophy resumed its place. He was seldom prudent 
and never scrupulous, but he was extremely intelligent, 
and, when he had time to become calm, very just: 
Mr. Robertson sketches the vicissitudes of his life in 
the light of this conception of temperament, and, 
while he does not excuse or deny his irregularities, he 
deals gently with them. As regards his judgment of 
the influence of Voltaire, something is still left to be 
desired, but that is hardly Mr. Robertson’s fault. 
Although Voltaire has probably affected a larger num- 
ber of intellects than any other man of his time, his 
influence has never been exactly constructive. . He ex- 
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ulation, he develops ideas and dissipates illu- 
sions, but he can hardly be said to build up a system. 
In ‘any case, he was a very great writer, in his own 
ere one of the greatest. Mr. Robertson deals 
thoughtfully with as much of the immense @uvre as he 
can bring into focus in his little volume, which is an 
invaluable guide to a traveller who proposes to himself 
a series of excursions in that vast district. The ordi- 
reader can hardly hope in these busy days to 
master the huge product of Voltaire, but he cannot 
afford to leave unread ‘ Candide ’ and he will be wise 
to skim the ‘ Essai sur les Moeurs.’ These may lead 
him on to ‘ Zadig ’ and to the ‘ Siécle de Louis XIV.’ 
He will still hardly have touched the hem of the gar- 
ment of the most voluminous of authors, but, if he 
wishes to proceed further, Mr. Robertson will help him. 
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BROADCASTING 


Radio for Everybody. - By Austin C. -Lescar- 
boura. Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Complete Radio Book. By Raymond 
Francis Yates and Louis Gerard Pacent. 
Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d. net. 


HESE two American books are written for the 

amateur student of wireless telegraphy and tele- 
phony. They both give a clear and interesting account 
of the apparatus which he needs and the: opportunities 
which are afforded to him in the United States. Mr. 
Lescarboura’s book, which has been edited for English 
readers by Mr. R. L. Smith-Rose of the National Phy- 
sical Laboratory, deals in greater detail with the ap- 
paratus, while Messrs. Yates and Vincent give the 
fuller account of the practical uses of ‘‘.radio,’’ as the 
Americans prefer to call wireless. They tell us that 
there are at least half-a-million ‘‘:victims of radio- 
mania ’’ in the States, by which we presume that they 
mean owners of receiving sets. These are known in 
popular language as ‘‘hams,’’ or more fully as ‘‘dyed-in- 
the-wool amateurs.’’ The thorough-going ‘‘ham’’ is one 
who can read the Morse code, and thus is able to listen 
all day and night to the official and commercial mes- 
sages with which the ether is constantly vibrating. 
But Morse is not learnt in a day, and the number of 
these experts is relatively small. The real popularity 
of wireless came about with the development of the 
radio-telephone, and the broadcasting services which 
are becoming a serious rival to the gramophone as 
evening entertainments in the domestic circle. Mr. 
[escarboura reprints a typical programme of a New 
York broadcasting station, for a week in February last, 
which shows how elaborately the manufacturers of wire- 
less apparatus cater for those who purchase their in- 
struments. There is a musical programme: daily at 
every hour from 11 to 6; stories for children at 7; an 
address on daily exercises by ‘‘ fhe foremost authority 
in American athletics ”’ ; a fashion talk to women; com- 
mercial address by ‘‘ America’s famous business statis- 
tician ”’ ; a Radio-Chapel service on Sunday afternoon, 
followed in the evening by ‘‘ an entire theatrical per- 
formance,’’ in which even the dances are rhythmically 
indicated by the equipmént of the dancers with special 
shoes. Of course no charge can be made for. these en- 
tertainments, as the: broadcaster has no idea who: is 
listening to him-; his profit is made simply on the. sale 
of-apparatus, and one rather wonders what will happen 
when everyone is’equipped and the sales begin to fall 
of. Shall we then behold the wireless newspaper 
which Mr. ‘Wells has prophesied, subsidized entirely 
bythe advertisements which -are ingeniously interjecteu 

een paragraphs of a sermon or verses of a song? 
Broadcasting is only in its.infancy in this country, and 
the amateur who meditates rigging up an aerial wilt 
certainly be stimulated by the perusal of either of these 
books, which he will find -hetpful guides in. his arrange- 
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Annetie and Bennett. By Gilbert Cannan. 
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Soliloquy. By Stephen McKenna. 
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Alas, that Spring—! By Elinor Mordaunt. 
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A Lover at Forty. By Gerald Cumberland. 
Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 

Dandelion Days. By Henry Williamson. 
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The Tree of the Garden. 
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ACKGROUND and the characters that move in 

front of it must, for art, compose into a unity; but 
there is no law to say on which the stress shall be laid, 
whether in art or in life. Burke was perhaps the 
greatest of political thinkers: and his politics were 
nearly all background. He not only saw the problem 
in its setting—he saw the setting as determining the 
solution of the problem. The very first pages of Mr 
Hardy’s ‘ The Return of the Native,’ tell us that the 
background is going to dominate the action. 

All the authors whose books lie before me are apt to 
concentrate on their backgrounds. Mention Mr. 
Cannan or Mr. McKenna, and the mind instantane- 
ously furnishes a context. Mr. McKenna remains true 
to the kindred points of Bohemia and Belgravia. Mr. 
Cannan is in a perpetual state of protest and revolt 
against nineteenth-century commercialism and in- 
dustrialism—not so much, one gathers, because of 
what they were in themselves, as because of what they 
have done to us. There is a personal note in his ex- 
asperation. His cock-shy is Victerianism, but -he 
spells it with a ‘‘ we,’’ as Sam’s father instructed Sam 
to spell the name of Veller. Of the great era associ- 
ated with respectability and Mr. Gladstone, he has an 
intimate knowledge: but his picture of it is almost 
demonstratively partial. He pats himself on the back 
for jolting the industrial North in the ribs.  Self- 
righteousness is the enemy he attacks: but has he not 
gone over to the enemy? 

There is an old conflict, staged in many of the world’s 
greatest books—in Shakespeare over and over again, 
and, for that matter, in the Bible—between unctuous 
success and generous failure. Failure wins—but only 
if it is generous. Mr. Cannan pits artistic sensibility, 
carelessness, spiritual adventurousness (in the person 
of the old and disreputable Jamie) against the narrow- 
ness, callousness, frustration and spiritual ineffective- 
ness of Jamie’s family: but it is a mistake to lead off 
with such generalizations as that ‘‘ the number of 
thinking men and women in the whole world is so small 
that they would hardly populate a moderate-sized 
village.’’ If that stood alone, its cheapness would not 
much matter : but it is typical of a frame of mind. You 
cannot satirize what you do not understand. Mr. 
Cannan does not give a proper chance to his real 
powers of feeling and expression, though, here and 
there, they break out in passages of poetical beauty. 

Mrs. Mordaunt can describe the ordinary English 
country-house with a painful intensity of appreciation. 
But in ‘ Alas, that Spring—!’ she has tried to do the 
same for the Irish country-house, and has produced 
what gives the effect of a conventional portrait. I do 
not believe in these wild, fascinating, bullying, worth- 
less aristocrats, who bite their ‘sisters when annoyed 
amd deceive their wives when bored—as they always 
are. And why does a writer of Mrs. Mordaunt’s powers 
and repute adopt the stale convention that, if a man is 
in the Guards, he is a victim of arrested evelopment, 
who refers to himself as a ‘‘ Johnny ’’ to show that 
he is unintellectual, and can scarcely begin or end a 
sentence? There is poignancy in the-story : Mrs. Mor- 
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daunt never quite lets us forget what she can do at her 
best : but the reminder, here, is very faint. 

Mr. McKemna’s problem (that is to say, Marion 
Shelley's, for his novel is in the form of an autobio. 
graphical confession by the heroine) is that of how to 
get married if you are the daughter of an Oxford 
fessor. I do not know why this is presented as such 
a sordid business, except that the heroine is nearly 
incapable of any emotion or appreciation other thay 
the sordid. No description can convey the y ‘ 
of the book—intentional vulgarity, of course: we are 
summoned to witness the self-revelation of a mean 
selfish, worldly woman. But Mr. McKenna does not 
join his flats. Marion tells us that she is possessed of 
high academic qualifications: she even deplores the 
lack of knowledge among members of Governments: 
yet I think any under-secretary could have told her that 
a soliloquy is something not addressed to another per- 
son. ‘ Soliloquy ’ is addressed by Marion to her sister 
Ada: no wonder she was a social success if she had to 
have a sister to assist her—an Ada to aid her—even to 
soliloquize ! She is ambitious, scheming: she marries 
a man who does not love her, as part of her scheme. 
She has neither brains nor charm, though she is sup. 
posed to have both: but so great is Mr. McKenna’s 
sheer narrative gift that one reads on with a sort of 
interest. 

Mr. Cumberland’s theme is several degrees more 
sordid even than Mr. McKenna’s. He presents us with 
a daughter and a mother. The daughter seduces a 
young man and marries an older one. The mother 
seduces a young man and tries to marry an older one. 
These tastes, apparently, run in the family : so one does 
not quite see why the horrid daughter and the horrid 
mother should be ‘so excessively horrid to each other, 
A most unpleasant book—unpleasant because so un- 
true to life (for a genuine artistic interpretation of life, 
even of life at its ugliest, can never be unpleasant in 
this sense: it can be painful, but that is a different 
matter). Yet Mr. Cumberland has a certain power. 

Mr. Williamson tells us firmly in his preface, or dedi- 
cation (which he calls an ‘‘ epistle apological ’’), what 
we are to think about his book. But we can read the 
book for ourselves—which is more than can be said 
for some books. It is a queer mixture—the rather 
miserable humours of a bad boys’ school, a little ex- 
aggerated but not much: and the tenderness and bit- 
terness of emotional human relationships, of boy with 
boy, boy with girl. There are very good things here 
and there: one could wish the form to be more definite 
and coherent. 

Of ‘ The Tree of the Garden,’ it is difficult to speak 
adequately without seeming to exaggerate. Here is 
poetry—an attempt on the grand scale, which in the 
main succeeds. The background is the Yorkshire 
countryside, which we feel brooding over all: the 
heroine is an untaught country girl, whose great pas 
sion is uttered through her own uncouth speech, yet 
with ‘scarcely ever a false note. Most novelists, even 
good novelists, fail lamentably with rustic speech : they 
can sustain it in trivial or humorous episodes, but the 
moment they seek to voice passion they return to the 
footlights. Not so Mr. Booth. His plot, in a way, 1s 
an old one: the girl loves a boy in a different soci 
position from herself, and a pious, devoted mother in- 
tervenes—in her son’s interests, as she imagines—to 
break the tie by cruelty and deceit. The obvious com- 
parison is with the Fanny episode in ‘ Pendennis’; 
and Mr. Booth sustains the comparison worthily. Un- 
happily, at the very end, he allows himself to soften— 
or harden—into an artificial reconciliation between 
mother and son. Huckneyed as the plot sounds, 


stated in outline, it comes fresh and real in all of a very 
long ‘book except this ending. Character and back- 
ground belong to one another, and are alike conceived 
in the spirit of high tragedy, not unrelieved with simple 
comedy. The rich, deep quality of ‘the writing is apt 
to the design: rich and deep is the soul of the girl 
whose simplicity and suffering make the tragic theme. 
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Competitions 


(All solutions sent in must be accompanied by the Competitions Coupon, which will be found among the 


advertisements. j 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZES 


RIZES are given every week for the first correct solution 
P opened of the current Acrostic and Chess Problems. En- 

velopes are opened at haphazard when the Competition is 
closed, so that all solvers have an equal chance. The prizes 
consist of a book (to be selected by the solver) reviewed in the 
jssue of the SATURDAY Review in which the problem was set. 
The published price must not exceed one guinea, and it must be 
a book issued by one of the Houses named below. 

Envelopes containing solutions must be marked “‘Competition”’ 
and should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor or Chess Editor, 
Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, London, W.C.2. Any com- 
petitor not so marking his envelope will be disqualified. The 
Competitions Coupon for the week must be enclosed. The name 
of the winner and of the book selected will be published the 
following week or the week after that. 


The following is the list of publishers whose books may be 
selected :— 


Allen & Unwin Harrap Mills & Boon 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Murray 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Nash & Grayson 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Odhams Press 

bourne Hodge Putnam's 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson Routledge 
Collins Jarrold Sampson Low 
Dent John Lane, The Bodley — Blount 
Fisher Unwin Head S.P.C.K 
Foulis Macmillan Stanley Paul 
Grant Richards Melrose Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Methuen Werner Laurie 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication in the case 
of Acrostics, and the Tuesday following publication in the case 
of Chess. 


AN INSCRIPTION 
SPECIAL PRIZE 


£10 10s. Od. 


SPECIAL PRIZE of £10 10s. Od. is offered for the most 

suitable inscription for the loggia and doorway of a large 

commercial building in the classic style on an important site 
in Central London. It is to be inscribed on four detached panels 
about eye height, two on either side of the doorway. Each of 
the four panels is 8 ft. 6 ins. broad and 3 ft. 1} ins. deep. 
Competitors must use their discretion as to the number of lines 
of wording to be placed on each panel. 

The widest possible measure of freedom is given to competitors. 
The inscriptios may be either original or a quotation, and may 
be in either English or Latin; but of two equally good inscrip- 
tions, one in English and one in Latin, preference will be given 
to that in English. An English translation must accompany all 
Latin inscriptions. 

The wording should consist of one theme, and may be either 
in four correlated sections or may run from one panel to another. 
While we prefer not to restrict competitors in their choice of a 
theme, it should preferably have some reference to the simple 
virtues upon which Anglo-Saxon civilization is founded, their 
direct relationship to the enduring greatness of a nation in Art, 
Religion and Commerce, and the necessity for conducting trade, 
if it is to be more than huckstering, on the basis of these virtues. 

The decision will rest with a committee of three judges consist- 
ing of the Editor of the Saturpay Review, the Managing Direc- 
tor of the Firm for whose building the inscription is intended, and 
one other, whose name will be announced subsequently. Their 
decision will be final. The Firm, however, do not bind them- 
selves to make use of the inscription sent in by the winner or 
by any other competitor. 

All entries, which must be accompanied by a competitions 
coupon of the current week, must reach the Saturpay Review 
office by or before the first post on Friday, November 3, and the 
result will be published as soon as possible after that date. En- 
velopes must be clearly marked ‘‘ Inscription ’’ in the top left- 
hand corner. Failure to comply with any of these conditions will 
disqualify an entrant. 


SUBJECTS FOR LITERARY COMPETITIONS. V 


l. Prose. A prize of three guineas will be awarded for the most 
convincing ‘‘ Excerpt from a Dialogue between Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw and Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

2. Verse. A prize of three guineas will be awarded for the best 
‘Ode to Journalism.’ 


The following conditions are to be observed :— 
1. All entries must arrive at the Saturpay Review Office 
not later than the first post on Monday, Nov. 27. 
2. The names and addresses of competitors should be clearly 
stated. Entries will be referred to by the signature below 
the MS. proper. 


3. The Editor will be the sole judge, and can enter into no 
correspondence with regard to these competitions. He 
reserves the right to publish any of the MSS. submitted, 
none of which can be returned. Any unsuccessful MS. 
published will be paid for. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS 


Resutts oF Competition IV. 


1. Prose. A prize of three guineas was offered for the best essay 
on “‘Aspidistras.”” The aphorism and epigram were wel- 
comed, but the essay was limited to 600 words. 


UR competition has made of us fervent friends of the 

Aspidistra. It has been impossible for us to wade 

through so stormy a sea of invective, without clutch- 
ing at even the most meagre aspidistra leaf as a 
straw of charity. Miss Nicholson’s almost solitary advocacy 
on their behalf reduced us to tears. In the name of 
Aspidistra we are grateful to her. Many contributors passion- 
lessly analysed her as a mere sociological symbol. Others 
merely used her as a peg whereon to hang long trailers of their 
childhood’s reminiscences. Tomsy, in particular, should not con- 
fuse virtuous anecdotage with the difficult cult of the essay. It 
is impossible not to sympathize with A. Drake’s determination to 
buy a pot of daffodils. But it was strictly an irrelevant passion. 
Yet were ‘‘ Stonehurst’s ”’ visits to the neighbouring owners of 
aspidistras not without fruit. ‘‘ What does your Aspidistra mean 
to you?” he inquired from the first. ‘‘ I have always been a 
Congregationalist,’”” was the reply. ‘‘ What does your Aspidistra 
mean to you?’’ he inquired next door. ‘‘ I am already insured,” 
came the reply. As for ‘‘ Palmam qui meruit,’’ we confess 
we went no further than the opening sentence : ‘‘A certain mayor, 
when asked to preside at a lecture on Keats, readily consented, 
and asked, ‘ By the way, what are . .”” but we fied, 
shuddering. Mr. Charles’s essay was the suavest threnody sub- 
mitted to us. He did not misunderstand our invitation for the 
epigram and aphorism as a genial request for the massacre of 
syntax. Such, we grieve to say, was the error of “‘ Dogberry,” 
whose style showed curious affinities with the style of “‘ Percy 
Pasticcio.’’ It was interesting that both Henry and Mr. E. T. 
Burke became eschatological in their treatment of Aspidistra. 
Both of them, in the throes of their foreseeing, beheld the colossal 
ghost of Macaulay’s New Zealander. Mr. Martin’s attack upon 
our unhappy plant lacked finesse : ‘‘ The Aspidistra stands for all 
that is dull and uninteresting, etc.’’ Prize-winning requires the 
exercise of subtler manceuvres. Margaret’s discovery of her 
as ‘‘ the sign and symbol of a nation of snobs ’’ is not more 
helpful. But what most completely puzzled us was whether the 
Princesse de Chervadsky’s discovery in Mr. Paul Nash’s art of ‘‘the 
apotheosis of the Aspidistra ’? was primarily cynicism or rapture. 
“* Celia de Paulet ’? was more melancholy and autumnal in her 
contribution. It well suited her discovery that 1922 is the cen- 
tenary of the British Aspidistra. Mr. Vaughan has a more 
flamboyant imagination. He would make Aspidistra the central 
motif of an escutcheon of villadom. But we are not at all sure 
of his heraldry. ‘* Arrow ”* would have won our prize unshared, 
as most fully complying with the terms of our competition, if his 
essay had not weakened towards the end. We therefore invite 
Miss Crook, despite her disarming non-compliances, to share his 


eminence 
THE WINNING ESSAYS 


It is a commonplace, how small and unnoticed are the first 
signs of great innovations, political or social. Thus, though men 
of no great age can remember when the banana was as rarely 
seen in an ordinary fruiterer’s as the mango or the yam, few 
could give the date when it first arrived in force; yet to-day its 
skin claims as many victims in our streets as the older orange- 
peel. It is equally hard to say when the aspidistra began its 
career of peaceful penetration ; it is now more plentiful in English 
homes than in the Himalayas, or Japan, or wherever its original 
habitat may be. It blocks the small square windows of country 
cottages ; each middle-class house boasts one at least, in metal 
shell of Oriental pretensions and Birmingham make; the mam- 
moth hotels, and doubtless the private seats of the mighty, if any 
such survive the recent buffetings of taxation, display it in outer 
casing of polished wood, carved stone, or marble. If no anarchist, 
it is something of a leveller; its upper social limit can hardly 
be defined, but it descends a little lower than the motor-car or 
the ornamental chocolate-box. 

Yet the aspidistra is unobtrusive: its stately name, however 
derived, suggests as much of reptilian as of military dignity ; 
despite its vogue, the voice of its fame is modest and subdued. 
Botany books in general pass it by, as French dictionaries ignore 
the words that puzzle us in our novel-reading. Its possessors are 
content to know that it rather resents than desires the watering- 
pot, preferring to take occasional air when a shower comes. 
on mornings when cheerful souls cry ‘‘ Rain before seven, fine 
before eleven,” from every door trip forth nymphs in short skirts 
and Cuban heels, carrying the aspidistras, which alternate with 


dust-bins along the splashed oavements. Omniscient encyclo- 
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peedias allege that they produce purple fiqwers; but who can 
claim to have seen an aspidistra in bloom? Many people have 
kept one for years, and never even suspected their unpretending 
plant of such an indiscretion. Some suppose it to be a fern, 
or possibly a palm; and perhaps it would be safer not to indicate 
here its actual pedigree, its antecedents and relatives, whether 
succulent vegetables or delicately beautiful flowers. Only when 
its leaves are connected by cobwebs is it positively held to disgrace 
the order of the L....@. 

It makes itself at home anywhere, as an experienced traveller 
should; and, fortunately for itself, it takes a good deal of killing, 
like the tortoise that was used, if winter came, to break the coals. 
The instinct of self-preservation has taught it some useful habits ; 
it renews its leaves much as the elephant does its teeth (not 
tusks), and stores up water like the camel, against a rainless day. 
Still, its life must be semi-depressed; no one seems to lavish 
affection or even notice upon an aspidistra. There may be 
maiden ladies to whom it is dear as a canary or a cat; but some 
trim its leaves callously with scissors. No one, however, knows 
the thoughts ot an aspidistra, or its possible longings. It need 
not dream of a distant palm-tree, for it frequently shares a room 
with one close at hand, But the aspidistra has not the pious 
habits or associations of the palm. Otherwise ubiquitous, it is 
seldom seen in church. 

ARROW 


II. 


There were five of them in the sitting-room window. The 
sunlight, slanting through the drawn blinds, caught the heavy 
dust on their leaves. 

She hasn’t come,”’ said one nervously. He was a young 
thing, very green—and ashamed of his greenness, longing for 
his leaves to harden into the dark resiliency of manhood. 

“It is my opinion,’’ a heavy, glucous voice answered him, 
‘‘ that she won’t. If you had lived as long as I have, you'd 
know that after a while they don’t come. Never again.” 

‘* But why ’—began the young thing. 

believe,’? continued the Oldest Aspidistra magisterially, 
‘* that they will presently carry her away in a box. My last went 
away in a box. So did the one before. Beyond that, my memo- 
ries are vague. But they all go.” 

‘* Won’t she ever come back?” said the Young Aspidistra, 
appalled. 

** Never.” 

‘* And to think she used to wash us with milk twice a week,”’ 
cried the Female Aspidistra, who was sentimental. She drooped 
her leaves. 


‘*Skim-milk, my dear,’’ corrected the Oldest Aspidistra. ‘‘ My- 


second—or was it my third?—invariably left the cream on. It 
was most refreshing. The best milk.” 

‘* And she brushed us so carefully every morning,’’ sighed the 
Aspidistra, sorrowfully regarding her dusty leaves. ‘‘One wasn’t 
ashamed .to be seen then.” 

‘ She was particularly proud of us,’’ put in the twins. ‘‘ She 
raised us herself.’’ 

‘*In my day,’ the Oldest remarked severely, ‘‘ there were 
none of these made aspidistras. We went with the family.’ 

“‘ But you were young yourself once,’’ put in a twin, greatly 
daring. 

‘* An indiscretion,’’ returned the Oldest Aspidistra, ‘‘ which I 
have succeeded in living down.”’ 

‘* But,’? said the youngest, returning to the subject, ‘‘ if she’s 
gone, what will happen to us?” He had a morbid turn of mind, 
induced by brooding over-much on his own youth. 

‘‘ Nothing,’”’ said the Oldest Aspidistra. ‘‘ We remain.” 

But if she’s gone——”’ 

** Another will come. I have known five already—or is it 
six? My memory fails ine. But another always comes when 
the last one goes.”’ 

‘Will she wash us with milk?’ demanded the Female 
Aspidistra. 

heard,’’ said a twin, ‘‘ that no one wanted aspidistras 
nowadays. Her niece said so.” 

The Oldest Aspidistra bridled angrily through all his leaves. 

‘* It is impossible,’’? he stated, ‘‘ that we should ever not be 
wanted. We are not mere plants: we are a fundamental element 
in the British character. I may say that England would not 
be what she is to-day were it not for her aspidistras.”’ 

“ That’s all very well,’’ grumbled the other, ‘‘ but what if 
England doesn’t want us?’’ 

“England can’t help herself,’ said the Oldest Aspidistra. 
‘* She may not want us, but we are part of her. Remember that, 
my children, if we are separated ; and remember also that aspidis- 
tras were not made for man. Man—or rather woman—was made 
for aspidistras. I have outlived five, and now another is coming. 
You: will see.”’ 

“Yes, but she will wash us with——” | 

The Female Aspidistra’s complaint was suddenly cut short. A 
clear young voice was heard in the doorway. 

** Poor old Aunt, she did love her aspidistras. But I couldn’t 
possibly live with them. They’re such dark, dusty things, and 
so fearfully old-fashioned, aren’t they? I thought I’d give them 
to Aunt’s old nurse. She’s. going to live here, you know, and 
she’ll look after them. She says if it’s anything she’s always 
envied the mistress, it’s those aspidistras.”” The voice faded away 
down the passage; and there was silence for a moment. 

“* I told you so,”’ said the Oldest Aspidistra. ‘‘ We remain.”’ 

Rutn A. Crook 
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2. Verse. A prize of three ineas was offered f 
‘Colloquy Among the Stars,’ in rhymed or oa Fv — 

Not one of our competitors perceived the possibility of an in, 
teresting double entendre in the word “‘ stars.”’ A 
whose protagonists were Arcturus, Mr. George Robey Al y 
Deneb, Sir Gerald du Maurier and Betelgeuse might have been 
inspiring to both the terrestrial and the stellar parties, By 
before everything it was necessary to remember that a collogu 
was asked for, not a duet, not a monologue, not a psycho-analytic 
questionnaire. There was music and passion in Mr. Thomas's 
verses, but we looked in vain for a colloquy. “ A. E. F.” skirted 
the matter a little too ingeniously. He humorously made of 
‘** Colloquies ’’ a gentleman wf foreign extraction. His poem 
supplies its own.elegy :— 

All long words like a dictionary turned inside out 

And blimey! when you've read it you dono what ‘arf of its 

about. 

Miss Kennedy, A. J. S., and M. C. R. have been devastatingly 
serious in long blank-verse poems with little or no suggestion of 
dialogue. How does the last of these authors scan her line 

From a companioning group that, soundless? 

Miss Pennant usefully discovered a wireless installation among 
the stars by which she could reqord their conversations. She was 
more ingenious than Mr. F. J. Gillett, who should find less uncon. 
vincing rhymes than ‘‘ much-like ’’ and “‘ such-like ” which have 
not even the excuse of Mr. May’s grotesque rhyming of “ conjec. 
ture ’’ and ‘‘ Cassiopeia.”” Our prize of three guineas is awarded 
to Mr. G. M. W. Mitchell for his curious and haunting poem. 


THE WINNING POEM 
A CoLLoguy AMONG THE STaRs 


Orion : Who is this wanderer, kinsmen, 
Baffled and mazed? 
Pleiades : Where does he run? 


Orion : From the home fire and the comfort 
Where the feast’s begun. 
Mars: He hath not praised 


The brown ale and the strong meat, kinsmen, 
Nor the fire’s blaze, 
He hath not welcomed the guests duly. 
Orion: His ways 
Are not theirs nor theirs his, kinsmen, 
Pleiades : Verily ! 
Casseopeia: Which of us shines on him, kinsmen? 
Jupiter: Whose eye is blind? 
Pleiades : Why does he run? 
Orion : He flees doubt and the darkness 
Now hope is done. 
Plough : He will but find 
Black bog and a deep water, kinsmen, 
And my changed mind— 
Pole Star: And we shall die in the night! 
Pleiades : Truly! 
Milky Way: Behind 
There is laughter ! 
Casseopeia: Here is a lost soul, kinsmen ! 


Pleiades : Verily ! 
G. M. W. MitcueLv. 


CHESS 
PROBLEM No. 50. 
By J. Nugvp. 

10) 


wHiTE (10) 
White to play and mate in two moves. 
PROBLEM No: 49. 
Solution. 

WHITE : BLAck : 

(1) Kt-O5 : Any move. 
(2) Mates accordingly. 

Prosiem No. 49.—The first Céfrect solution opened was from 
Mr. Ivan Napier, of 68, Knightsbridge, S.W., who has chosen 
as his prize ‘ Character Problems in Shakespeare’s . Plays, by 
Professor Schiickling, published by Messrs. Harrap and revie 
in our columns last week under the title ‘ Shakespeare 
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Not because they are recent are the last ten 
years stamped indelibly on your memory, Rather 
because they have seen the greatest upheavals, the 
most radical changes in the world’s history. In 
politics, in society, in the making of war, in the 
settlement of peace, in medicine, in literature, art, 
the drama, in engineering and science, all is to- 
day different. 

War and revolution have swept the world, dis- 
coveries have been made, inventions perfected, 
laws repealed and passed, which leave us breath- 
less in the attempt to grasp even what they are, 
let alone.their significance, far-reaching as we 
know it will be. 


TO-DAY IS LINKED WITH 
YESTERDA Y. 


The immediate past is inevitably bound up with 
the present and the future. Every detail of your life to- 
day is affected by what has gone before. The house 
you live in, the price of food, wages, clothes, books, 
theatres, holidays, your career, all bear a different com- 
plexion now, because eight years ago history broke from 
its jog-trot of commonplace events into a wild and 
tumultuous rush of astonishing upheavals. 


AND FOR TH& FUTUR&—A 
WORLD. 


Before you, as before us all, are the-years to come. 
What are we to do for the best? What we do is vitally 
important, for it will matter not only to ourselves, but to 
our children and our children’s children. How can we 
know enough, how can we train our judgment so that we 
may direct the course of events immediately in our power 
in the wisest way ? 


OF THE 


1911—1921 
TEN YEARS THAT HAVE CHANGED 
YOUR LIFE AND THE WORLD'S DESTINY 


THE THREE NEW VOLUMES 


You, in common with us all,:stand sorely in need 
of detailed and accurate information, not only of events 
past in this wonderful decade, but of their probable results. 

The Three New Volumes of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica are what you have been waiting for. In them 
you have—and for the first time—an encyclopedia of the 
period 1911-1921. It is a work complete and independent 
in itself. It is the only work of the kind which deals 
exclusively with this period. These Three New Volumies 
give a key to the problems of to-day, those problems which 
are bound up with the new social and economic conditions 
caused by the war. The splendid Britannica traditions of 
thoroughness, accuracy, and authority are magnificently 
maintained. 


TH& INFORMATION YOU N&éD. 


These Three New Volumes are of immediate 
practical value to you. You will find in them articles on 
the latest developments in Finance, Prices, Markets, Wel- 
fare, Industry; Engineering, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
Biology, and other sciences, Agriculture, Art, Literature, 
Drama, Education, and, of course, the War. Men and 
women whose names are household words as experts in 
their own sphere have collaborated to supply the informa- 
tion you need. 


SEND FOR THE FASCINATING 
BOOKLET FREE OF CHARGE. 


For your benefit we have prepared an elaborate 
booklet of some forty-eight pages, entitled ‘‘ The Wonder- 
ful Decade.”’ It is in itself a brief account of this mar- 
vellous time, and will give you an excellent impression of 
the New World. It is beautifully made up, with many 
facsimile pages and plates, and full details of prices and 
bindings. You will realize more clearly than ever after 
reading it just how important this decade is to you, and 
how indispensable is such a complete and authoritative 
record—the only one of its kind—as the Three New 
Volumes contain. The booklet is yours for the asking. 


To the 


Gnevelopacdia Britannica 


A HISTORY AND INTERPRETATION oF 


THE WONDERFUL DECADE 
Ig11——192 I. 


There are more than’ 3,400 pages in the Three’ New Volumes 
of the Eneyclopedia Britannica. They contain the same number . 
of words—5,335,000—as thirty-six ordinary books. More than 
six hundred of the most eminent men and ‘women in. the world 
to-day, from every country, and of every shade of opinion, have 
contributed to write this magnificent and indispensable -work. 


125, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. . 


- Please send me free of 

- charge the illustrated book- 

let, The Wonderful De- 

.~* cade,’’? which describes some of 

- the more striking changes of the 

great decade 1911-1921, ahd gives 

“some idea of how it is covered by the 

Three New Volumes of the Encyclo- 
pasdia Britannica. 

‘It is understood this will involve no obliga- 

tion on my part. “20/1 


Name. 
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Prosiem No. 48.—Correct from Alfred Rose, K. E. Irving, P. 
Lewis, K. F. Mills, G. C. Hughes, F. E. Mulcahy, A. L. Thisel- 
ton, A. W. Yallop, A. S. M. Meyrick-Jones, M. T. Howells, T. 
Hulbert, Eric L. Pritchard, W. R. Burgess, Spencer Cox, C. O. 
‘Dean, G. Jacob and S. W. Sutton. 

To CoRRESPONDENTS. 

G. P. Patrzrson.—The book you chose was forwarded to the 
address sent with your solution—419a, Strand—but has been re- 
turned. Please send us your new address. 

Miss Espinassg AND OTHERS.—In No. 47, P x R is met by B-Kt 
2nd, B x Kt by R-B5 and Q x B by Kt-Q 3rd. 

Tyro.—We do not seem to have received your solution of 


No. 45. 
ACROSTICS 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 33. 
A CENTURY AGO HE DIED 
OF WHOM YOU NOW MUST SEEK THE NAME; 
Tue PLANET THAT HE FIRST ESPIED, 
SHALL IT NOT BRING HIM LASTING FAME? 
1. Small use till drawn, so draw it if you can. 
2. A ship we want,—we do not need a man. 
3. Common to lofty trees and little words. 
4. Transpose the milky mother of the herds. 
5. Like Samson’s honey, hidden in ‘ the strong.’ 
6. Take five-and-fifty, then you won’t be wrong. 
7. Jubal, ’tis thought, from me could draw sweet strains. 
8. A man of nous, much used to rack his brains. 
9. Loin the midst ’tis bitter to the taste. 


10. Quite needful outlay he regards as waste. 

11. O, what an uproar! How they yell and shoyt! 
12. Cut off my tail; ‘twill grow again, no doubt. 
13. Shelters a camp; the idea you’re sure to see. 

14. A wise one wont in palaces to be. 

15. Skyward it soars, and crowns the splendid fane. 
16. An unsubstantial figment of the brain. 

17. Reverse a combat and retain the middle. 

18. It is, when one stone-deaf will learn the fiddle. 


Acrostic No. 31.—This turns out to have been exceptionally 
easy, no fewer than forty-seven solvers having answered every 
Light correctly. The first correct solution opened came from Mrs. 
Wilson Frazer, 6 College Gardens, Dulwich, S.E.21, who has 
selected as her prize ‘ Genevra’s Money,’ by E. V. Lucas, pub- 
lished by Methuen and reviewed in our columns on October 7 
under the heading of ‘ New Fiction.’ (Forty-nine other com- 
petitors chose this book, ten wanted ‘ The Tale of Triona,’ six 
* The A.B.C. of Indian Art,’ four ‘ Poems by Muriel Stuart,’ four 
* The Story of Mankind,’ and one ‘ The Hundred and One Harle- 
quins.’ Numerous solvers selected ‘ The Wandering Years ’ and 
other books published by firms whose names are not in the list 
at the head of this section. This is not permissible.) 

Correct solutions were also received from Coque, A. Mont- 
gomerie, Lilian, III, Christopher, Trike, Gunton, Sannox, Lady 
Duke, C. A. S., Carlton, Rev. P. Lewis, Guy H. Heelis, R. C. 
Raine, G. Jacob, Stucco, Proxenos, Madge, Caradoc, C. E. 
Jones, Barberry, St. Ives, Lethendy, Vulcan, Lenno, Mrs. 
Fardell, Lady Yorke, Doric, Rev. M. Persse Maturin, 
Baitho, Miss B. Alder, Trelaw, R. H. Keate, Bray, 
Vixen, Rachael, Ex Indis, W. Mason, C. L. K., Eliza- 
beth, Chary, Vichy, Annis, George Young, N. O. Sellam, 
and Old Mancunian. One Light wrong :—Huntly, Sol, Sartor, 
Miss S. Groves, Errant, Miss A. C. Banks, Crucible, Nether, 
Thorne Hill, C. H. Burton, P. Gordon Williams, L. M. Maxwell, 
R. F. Armitage, Shorwell, George Cohen, Quex, F. V. Baxter, 
Tiny Tim, Miss P. Davis, Herbert M. Vaughan, Miss Alice P. 
Whitelaw, Feathers, Macgrotty, Mrs. R. Yarrow, Esiroc, Song- 
finch, W. J. Younger, I. H. R., Tot, Brigadier-General Stirling, 
and Miss Hannah Wilson. Two Lights wrong :—Miss Kelly, Miss 
Kingsford, M. B. Hughes, Dolomite, M. A. S. McFarlane, Ome, 
Sir Philip Proctor K.B.E., H. Lees, and V. F. Honniball. All 
others more. 

V. F. H.—Your reasons for selecting ‘‘ Harpist ’’ are ingenious, 
but you overlooked the very plain hint I gave that the word re- 
ae was “* Helot ” :—‘* Child of a conquered race, he mourned 

is lot.” 

T. T.—That stories should ‘‘ Entertain ’’ is obvious, but they 
need not be priggish because they tend to Edification.”” To 
say that a story is “‘ not very edifying ”’ often means that it is 
quite the ‘reverse and had better have remained untold. Such 
stories, of course, are heard more often in the smoking-room 
than in the drawing-room. 

D. K.—‘‘ To lie perdu ’’ does not mean to be literally “‘ lost,”’ 
but to be hidden or concealed. 

Soncrincn.—Thank you for pointing out (with Tiny Tim and 
others) that “‘ Sandstorm "’ is not a good answer to Light 13, 
many sandstorms not being dangerous or painful to travellers, 
while it is the nature of the Simoom to be so. 

Trevaw.—Acrostic No. 29, Light 8. As explained in our 
Note 6 (October 7), ‘‘ Two out of five ’? was intended to mean 
“* two out of the five vowels.’’ Solvers should certainly endeavour 
to penetrate the composer’s thoughts, so as to see the point of 
the light, if it has any. 

LENNO AND LETHENDY.—See Note 6 to Solution of No. 29. 

No. 30.—Rev. A. H. Mann, two Lights wrong. 

Sannox.—The point is of small importance, but I understand 
that eels, in the course of their migrations from and to the sea, 
often make their way through damp fiields. 


The Demon of Misprints played havoc with Acrostic No. 32 
substituting an E for an F in the initials of Champollion dy 
trust that solvers will have discovered that his name ens Ie 
Frangois.—I should like to put on record here that the proun @ 
No. 30, as I wrote it, read thus: 

Leader of the Hosts of Light, 
The rebel bands he put to flight. 

In Light 6 of No. 32 I instructed solvers to “‘ erase i.e.” The 
printer, thinking my punctuation faulty, clapped in a comma 
after ‘‘ erase 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 31. 
An ENGLISH SUMMER—SO THE STORY GOES— 
My First AND SECOND VERILY COMPOSE; 
SMALL WONDER, IF FOR SUNNIER SKIES WE YEARN. 
“* Thank you! ’’—’tis thus our babes politeness learn. 
Child of a conquered race, he mourned his lot. 
So weak? So hard to stem! ‘‘ So pithy, what? ” 
The Roman horse without us will do well. 
To this should tend the stories that we tell. 
Judging by sound, not sight, it holds a fish. 
The wine is warm,—’twill cool it to your wish. 
Here perdue lies the Mother of Mankind. 
A quire too much, dear sir, I think you'll find. 
10. .No law he knows but his sweet will alone. 
11. Philosophy and science on a throne.* 
12. Here it is not, but somewhere over there. 
13. My parching blasts bring travellers to despair 

*In the 13th century. 


Solution to Acrostic No. 31. 


OW 


A 

H elo T 

R us H i 

E q Uus 

E dificatio N 1 The fish is eel. 

F iel D? 2 Alfonso X (1221-84), ‘‘ the Astronomer,” 
I c E or “the Wise,’? king of Leon and 
N eve R Castile. He wrote poetry, and works 
E Squire on chemistry and philosophy. 

D T 

A Ilfons O? 

Y onde R 

S imoo M 


AUCTION BRIDGE 

HE following hand is interesting because it illustrates a rather 

absurd instance of panicky switching, attended by the usual 

unnecessary loss of points. A and B were partners against 
Y and Z, the game love-all. A dealt and called one heart. 
Y one spade. B no. Z no. A two hearts. Y two spades. 
B and Z no. A three hearts. Y double. B four clubs (!). Z 
double. A four hearts. Y double. Left in at four hearts 
doubled. The hands were :— 


B 
9, 5, 4. 
3 None. 
@ 8, 6, 5, 4. 
@ K., On., 10, 7, 6, 3. 
Z 
@ K., Qn., J., 8, 7, 6 & 3, 2. 
@ K., 10, 6, 4. 8, 5,3 
@ 7, 3 @ A., K., 9. 
& 2. & A., J., 9, 8,5 
A (dealer) 
@ A., 10. 
9 A., Qn., J., 9, 7, 2 
@ Qn., J., 10, 
& 4 
The first nine tricks were :— 
3 4 5 6 
Y Sp. K 2 Sp. Qn. D. H. 4 
B Sp. 4 Cl. Qn. Sp. 5 D. 8 D. 4 D. 5 
Z Sp. 3 Cl. A. Sp. 2 D. K D. A. Dp: 9 
A Sp. A. Cl. 4 Sp. 10 D. 2 D. 10 Dz J. 
7 8 9 
Y Sp. H. 6 H. K. 
B Sp. 9 Cl. 3 Cl. 6 
zc. H. 3 H. 5 
AH. 2 H. A. H. Qn. 


A makes the four remaining tricks, three hearts and D. Qn., 
result two tricks down. 

Note to trick 6: This was not good play on Z’s part. Y 
obviously sat over A with at least a single guard in hearts, and 
to force him to ruff might destroy his hand. H. 8 led through A 
would have been more effective. 

The latter part. of the calling of the above hand is almost 
indefensible. A’s third heart, without any support from his 
partner, seems risky, but A being doubled, B should have kept 
silent: the four-club call was almost as bad as A taking out his 
partner’s double into the suit in which he had been already 
doubled himself! These are the hands where injudicious calling 
can increase a mild defeat to a complete rout. 

To CORRESPONDENTS. 

E:W.—Your postcard only just received. Solution correct. 

M. Steer, Calcutta Port Commissioners.—Thanks for your 
interesting and appreciative letter. Your solution is as excellent 
as your remarks are flattering. 
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BROADWAY HOUSE 


ARGONAUTS OF THE WESTERN 


PACIF IC: Native Enterprise and Adventure in 
the Archipelagos of Melanesian New Guinea. By B. 
MALINOWSKI, D.Sc. (Lond.). 5 Maps and 66 IiIlustra- 
tions. Roy. 8vo. 21s. net. 

Sir James Frazer, in his interesting Prejace, says: “I can hardly think 


that any words of mine will add to the value of this remarkable record.” 


Two Magnificent Large-Quartos. 


EARLY ENGLISH FURNITURE & 
WOODWORK. 


By H. CESCINSKY and ERNEST R. GRIBBLE. 2 vols., 
Imp. 4to, profusely illustrated. Coloured fronts. Quarter- 
morocco. £7 7s. net. Prospectus free. 


A Magnificent Folio; with 22 Coloured Prints. 


SUBJECTS PORTRAYBD IN JAPAN- 
ESE COLOUR PRINTS : Cotector’s 


Guide to all the Subjects Illustrated. By BASIL STEWART. 
With over 270 prints (22 in Colour). Folio. In case, £5 5s. 


net. 
CANDIDE; or, THE OPTIMIST. sy 


VOLTAIRE. With 49 drawings and many incidental decora- 
tions. By ALAN ODLE. Sm. 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 
Illustrated by the artist whose recent exhibition in Bruton Street roused so 
much enthusiasm. 


THE REAL SOUTH AMERICA. jyc. 
DOMVILLE-FYFE. A vivid description of life in the land 
of the Broad Horizon. 55 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 12s. 6d. 
net. 


PENAL DISCIPLINE. sy br. Mary Gor- 
DON, L.R.C.P., L.R.G.S. (Edin.), late H.M. Inspector of 
Prisons and Asst. Inspr. of State and Certified Inebriate 
Reformatories. With 21 photos. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Tronchant, though temperately exp d, critici of our existing penal 
system.’ —TRUTH. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. sy pr. 
Director Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Re- 


OUTWITTING OUR NERVES. 3s, pr 
J. A. JACKSON and HELEN M. SALISBURY. 7s. 6d. net. 


Nature: “It is a relief to turn to this book; a fair and balanced account 
of the findings of Psycho- Analysis. It can safely be recommended to she 
student of, or sufjerer from, “nerves.” Helpful and a ae 

“It is good to have the psychological view thus vig 

30,000 copies at $2.50 have already been sold in "Aenien. 


By Experts for the General Reader. 
(l) WITHIN THE ATOM: A Popular View of Electrons 
and Quanta. By JOHN MILLS. With Glossary and 31 
Illustrations. 6s. net. 


(2) PHILOSOPHY AND THE NEW PHYSICS: An Essay 
on the Relativity Theory and the Theory of Quanta. By 
LOUIS ROUGIER. 6s. net. 


(3) byw LESSONS IN EINSTEIN. By Dr. E. E. 

OSSON. With an article by EINSTEIN himself. Illus- 

ae 3rd ed. 5s. net. By far the simplest exposition of 
the theory, with practical illustrations. 


International Library of Music 


() A MUSICAL TOUR THROUGH THE —— OF 
THE PAST. By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 10s. 


“The appearance 2. A Musical Tour,’ the fascinating ‘ teed , 
a most becoming English dress is something of an. event. It is pure — 
written with all the fancy and none of the falsity of the historical novel.” — 
Loxpon MERCURY. 


(2) ps ART OF THE PLAYER-PIANO. By SIDNEY 
REW. 12s. 6d. net. 

@) MUSICAL PORTRAITS: Interpretations of Twenty 

qe Composers. By PAUL ROSENFELD. 10s. 4d. net. 


“Mr. feld has thing true and something original to say about 
almost one of his 20 composers.” GAZETTE. 


THE NEW SPIRIT OF VERSE. Eaitea 
by GUY PERTWEE. 3s, 6d. net. 
Pind new Anthology attempts to capture the spirit that to-day is animating 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD. 
KEGAN PAUL & CO., LTD. 


By D. K. Broster 


NEW AUTUMN 
BOOKS FROM 


MR. JOHN MURRAY 
OLD DIPLOMACY & NEW 


1876—1922. FROM SALISBURY TO LLOYD GEORGE 
By A. L. KENNEDY, M.C. 
Introduction by Sir VALENTINE CHIROL. 


Maps and Iliustrations. 18s. net. 
A study, by one whose father and grandfather were members 
of the Diplomatic Service, and who himself has observed 
foreign affairs from the Foreign Department of The Times. 


The Rt. Hon. SIR ALGERNON WEST 


The Private Diaries. Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHIN- 
SON. “An inexhaustible sear - + + both comedy and 
tragedy on the grand scale . . . a charming picture of Sir 
Algernon in his old age, the Great Lover of men and 
women,’*—Daily Chronicle. With Portrait. 18s. net. 


WOMEN IN THE FACTORY 


AN ADMINISTRATIVE ADVENTURE, 1893 to 1921. By 
Dame ADELAIDE M. ANDERSON, D.B.E., M.A, 
formerly His Majesty’s Principal Lady Inspector of Factories, 
Home Office. With a — by the Rt. Hon. the 
VISCOUNT CAVE, G.C.M 7s. 6d net. 


MEMORIES OF OLD RICHMOND 


By the VISCOUNTESS CAVE. “ Great names, trailing 
the comedy and tragedy of their lives, come and go in the 
pageant of bistory which makes up the story of Viscountess 
Cave’s excellent book.”"-—Daily Chronicle. Mustrated. 16s. net 


CONAN DOYLE’S POEMS 


Collected Edition. ‘ A verse-book full of keen zest in action, 
of humour and high spirits.""—Morning Post. 7s. 6d. net 


By Maj.-Gen. SIR GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. 
MEMORIES OF A MARINE 


An Amphibiography. ‘‘ A more readable book of reminiscences 
than this Amphibiography could not easily be imagined.”"— 
Morning Post. Illustrated. 12s. net 


SEA, LAND & AIR STRATEGY 


A Comparison. ** A very instructive work on topics which are 
now in all men’s minds, and it should attract widespread 
attention.”"—The Times. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. net 


OUTSTANDING NEW NOVELS 
By Andrew Soutar 


HORNET’S NEST. ‘“‘ Out of the comedy, tragedy, and 
romance of life in a Sussex village, Mr. Soutar has fashioned 


a storv which is a perfectly balanced compound of all‘ .""— 
Town sdics. 7s. 6d. net 


By Bennet Copplestone 


THE TREASURE OF GOLDEN CAP. “A first-rate story 
. . . « The book has humour and gallantry, and as one reads 
one can hear the breaking surf and taste the salt wind 
blowing from the sea.”-—Daily News. 7s. 6d. net 


By Lord Gorell 
D.E.Q. A tale of mystery set in a small village in Cornwall 
and of loving faith rising above dark doubt and o—-. 

's. Gd. net 


THE WOUNDED NAME. A story of fighting and love and 
high adventure, but above all it is the story of a friendship 
between two young men. 7s. 6d. net 


By Margaret Burne 


THE FLEDGLINGS. This — is a a oe of the 
growing-pains, both philosophical and roma of some 
very youthful people. Js, 64. net 


By R. W. Mackenna 


FLOWER O’ THE HEATHER. A rare tale of adventure, of 
fighting and escapes, when the persecutions of Claverse and 
his companions of the Scottish Covenanters were at their worst. 


By Violet Jacob 


TALES OF MY OWN COUNTRY. “A good Scots dish faith- 


ful in its ingredients and in its presentation.’’—Morning 
Post. 7s. 6d. net 


Write for Descriptive List ef New 
i Beoks, post free on request to 

JOHN MURRAY 
Albemarle Street, London, W.1 
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Authors 


.T is pleasant to find a sense of business animating 
the Trustees of the British Museum, who have just 


issued four sets of monochrome prints illustrating . 


the Nativity and Epiphany and designed to be used as 
Christmas cards. These are from the works of Italian, 
German and Flemish artists, but a fifth set, printed in 
colour, consists of reproductions from Illuminated 
Manuscripts of the Middle Ages. All these prints are 
extremely well reproduced, and at the marvellously 
low price of a shilling a set ought to be eagerly bought 
up by the public. No praise is too high for this kind 
of official enterprise. 


‘The Bibliographical Society has just issued to its 
members a Dictionary of the Printers and Booksellers 
in England, Scotland and Ireland, from 1688 to 1725, 


in succession to three volumes covering the period from. 


1457 to 1687. The Society has been fortunate in re- 
taining the services as editor of the volume of Mr. 
H. R. Plomer, who has probably a more encyclopedic 
knowledge of the history of British book-production 
than any other man alive. The period he deals with 
here is probably the least known in our bibliography ; 
it covers the expiry of book-licensing, the beginnings 
of the Law of Copyright, the freedom of printing, and 
the origin of local newspapers. Every bookseller might 
be and usually was a publisher on some scale. About 
2,000 names are dealt with, and 166 towns in Great 
Britain and Ireland, outside London, had booksellers 
or publishers in the period. The book will be a mine 
of information to local antiquaries and collectors: 


The story of Dryburgh Abbey, by the Rev. D. G. 
Manuel (Blackwood, 21s. net), is a good example of 
the kind of work which a local antiquarian can produce. 
The Abbey was founded in 1150 by the Constable of 
Scotland, Hugh de Morville, as a house of Premon- 
stratensian Canons, but its site was probably dedicated 
to religious purposes long before, and. the author takes 
the occasion to describe the early Columban and Caldee 
worship in Scotland. 
fail, we are given a good general view of the Church 
History of the country, but the best and most. readable 
part of the book is the earlier section. As the author 
died before completing his book for publication, one or 
two slips remain uncorrected, as, for example, the con- 
fusion between friars and monks, but on the whole it 
reaches a high standard of scholarship and-is well 
illustrated. The Abbey, in which Sir Walter Scott 
was buried in 1832, was bought by Lord Glenconner in 
1918, and is now, by his gift, national property. 


Just recently a finely-printed book has come into my 
hands from San Francisco, the catalogue of the Kelms- 
cott & Doves Press books belonging to Mr. W. A. 
Clarke. In addition to the catalogue it contains the 
notes by William Morris and T. J. Cobden-Sanderson 
on ‘their aims and methods, and a very interesting in- 
troduction by Mr. A. W. Pollard, the Keeper of Printed 
Books in the British Museum. In this he discusses 
two questions, and first : What is a private press? To 
this he answers: ‘‘ A double qualification seems neces- 
sary: the books it prints must not be obtainable by any 
chance purchaser who offers a price for them, and the 
owner must print for his own pleasure and not work 
for hire for other people.’’ This makes the difference 
between privately-printed books, which may be printed 
anywhere, and a private press. This rule would singu- 
larly diminish the number of private presses, and ex- 
cludes. altogether the Kelmscott & Doves Presses. As 
Mr. Pollard’s introduction will not come to England, 
I should like to add his note on the Kelmscott types. 
‘* To those who are at all used to old types Morris’s 
Gothic, whether in its smaller size or larger, Chaucer 


Where notices of the Abbey | 


and Publishers 


A MISCELLANY 


or Troy, must surely seem jollier and more delightfui 
even than the old types they love best.”’ 


I am more interested in the second question he raises 
the position of print on the page, or, otherwise said. 
the relative size of the margins. Mr. Pollard is . 
charge of over twenty thousand fifteenth-century 
books, all of which have passed through his hands, and 
his opinion is therefore specially valuable. Morris in 
his Note quoted the dictum of the librarian of one of 
our most important private libraries (Mr. J. P. Edmond 
afterwards librarian to the Signet) that the mediaeval 
rule was to make a difference of twenty per cent. from 
margin to margin. His own practice, however, agrees 
very closely with the fifteenth-century use: Inner mar. 
gin, 7;. Upper, 9; Outer, 17 (or 18 in quartos) ; Lower, 
23. Mr. Pollard sums up his experience in the simple 
rule :—the height of the type page should be abou 
equal to the breadth of the paper, and the breadth of 
the type page about 70 per cent. of the height, inner 
and upper margins bearing to outer and lower ones the 
proportion of about two to five. This is, of course, for 
book work. 


I suppose we are all influenced to some extent in 
what we read by the weather, and these golden days 
of mists and mellow fruitfulness caused me to o 
eagerly an attractively titled book called The Road- 
mender Country, by Lorma Leigh. This book is pub- 
lished by the Homeland Association at 7s. 6d. net and 
will no doubt be prized by all admirers of Michael 
Fairless, for it dispels the mystery that for long sur- 
rounded The Roadmender, and describes faithfully the 
country in which her book was written and in which 
she now lies buried. For this reason I, for one, am 
able to overlook the air of ingenuousness that marks 
much of the writing and the lack of distinction in Mr. 
Duncan Moul’s sketches, which are lavishly scattered 
throughout the text. 


Another book with a title almost equally attractive 
is The Old Country, a new and revised edition of which 
has just been issued by Messrs. Dent. This is a 
curiously assorted collection of extracts in prose and 
verse from the works of well-known authors past and 
present, written in love and praise of England. No par- 
ticular plan seems to have been followed by Mr. Rhys 
in compiling this anthology, for I find Edmund Spenser 
rubbing shoulders with Mr. Arnold Bennett, and Mr. 
Chesterton with Matthew Arnold. Here again I am 
unable to feel any satisfaction with most of the illus- 
trations, particularly with those in colour. The inclu- 
sion of a recruiting poem by Sir Owen Seaman in the 
revised edition makes strange reading at this time of 
day. Nevertheless, for those whose fate takes them 
far from England I can imagine many less acceptable 
presents than this little book. 


The sport of Beaver baiting shows no signs of 
waning in popularity, so perhaps a book which Messrs. 
Werner Laurie have just published at a shilling net 
will find a public among those whose knowledge of the 
rules is hazy. It is called Beaver, and is described as 
‘‘An Alphabet of typical Specimens, together with Notes 
and a terminal Essay on the Manners and Customs 
of Beavering Men.’’ It is a curious mixture of 
facetiousness and sheer nonsense, and at the same time 
shows the author to be not unacquainted with the 
Classics. Its language is that of the Natural History 
catalogue, and, taken in the right spirit, it can be 
quite amusing. The drawings are great fun. But 
best of all I like the dedication, which is to ‘‘ the 
illustrious memory of Shagpat, the son of Shimpoor, 
the son of Shoolpi, the son of Shullum.’’ 
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DUCKWORTH'S 
NEW NOVELS 


Order them from the Library 


[6 vet 


7/6 net each| 


KNIGHTON 
By GUY RAWENCE 
Author of The Three Trees."’ 
“It is a novel of the soil, told with 
restraint and power, and it finely sug- 
gests the undying influence of places 
upon character.’"—Daily Mail. 


TESTAMENT 
By G. P. ROBINSON 
Author of ‘‘ The Debt.’’ 
A second novel by this successful new 
author. It is full of movement and 
unusually true to life. 


LADIES ONLY 
By MAY EDGINTON 
** Joyously funny from beginning to 
end. It is a positive cure for the blues.”’ 
—Daily Sketch. 


THAT WOMAN 
By JANE BURR 
Author of ‘‘ The Passionate 
Spectator.”’ 


A powerful novel, written in a 
strong, crisp style. 


BEWILDERMENT 
By EVELYN SCOTT 
Author of ‘‘The Narrow House.’’ 
“Incisive analysis. Physical and 
mental details are set out in a certain 
brilliant order.—Times. 


LOBSTER SALAD 
Stories by LYNN DOYLE 
Author of ‘* Mr. Wildridge of 
the Bank.”’ 

‘* Every one of the stories will make 
the reader laugh before he has finished 

it. Convulsively funny.’’-—Spectator. 


FLOWER OF ASIA 


By GILBERT COLLINS 
A beautiful story of an Englishman’s 
romance in Japan. 
A book of great beauty.”’-—Sketch. 


JANE AND HERSELF 


By JOYCE COBB 
‘Jane has the very considerable 
merit of being alive and real, and she is 
fortunate in having a biographer who 
can relate with charm and sympathy 
the simple annals of her life.”"—Times. 


DUST OF THE DAWN 
Stories by GLADYS ST. JOHN-LOE 
Author of ‘ Spilled Wine.”’ 
These are stories which make the 
reader feel the drama of incidents in the 

lives of ordinary people. 


THE TREE OF THE GARDEN 
..By EDWARD BOOTH 
Author of ‘‘ Fondie,’’ etc. 

“Mr. Booth has an uncanny power 
of making his heroines live; he is 
essentially a romantic writer, a con- 
scientious artist, and a lover of the 
beautiful.’””— First Review, Daily 
Express. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT VIGNOLLES 
By ALBERT KINROSS 
Author of ‘‘ Joan of Garioch.’’ 
fascinating book.’’—Manchester 
Guardian. “Always interesting.’’— 
Glasgow Herald. ‘‘ Excellent comedy.” 

—Daily News. 


each net 7/68 


each net 7/6 


Old English 
Walnut & Lacquer Furniture 


An account of the making of walnut and lacquer furniture, the 
variations of quality, and how age and atmosphere have affected it, 
together with an exhaustive account of spurious pieces. By R. W. 


Symonds. Iilustrated with reproductions of fine examples of 
exceptional interest to collectors and students, none of which has 


ever been reproduced before. Demy 4to. 25s. net. 


Off the Beaten Track in Sussex 


By Arthur Stanley Cooke, who for years explored the less-trodden 
ways, and with pen and pencil recorded the things he discovered— 
natural, historical and hzological. He obtained the assistance of a 
number of Sussex artists, who contribute 160 illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


My Sporting Memories 


Forty years with note-book and gun. By Major-General Nigel 
Woodyatt, C.B., C.I.E., author of Under Ten Viceroys. Thrilling 
adventures with tiger, rhinoceros, leopard, snakes and much of the 
lore of the jungle and the ways of its inhabitants. With remarkable 
illustrations, reproduced from actual photographs. 16s. net. 


The Betrayal of the Slums 


Dr. Addison’s arraingment of the Prime Minister for breaking his 
pledge to our fighting men to remove these plague spots. As first 
Minister of Heatlh, Dr. Addison writes with authority. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Angler’s Companion 


A new edition of thomas Tod Stoddart’s fishing classic. Edited, with a 
lengthy introduction, by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bt. 4 plates in colour, 
18 half-tone illustrations and 18 line drawings. Demy 8vo. ls. net. 


A Dominie Abroad 


A. S. Neill, the author of A Dominie’s Log, decided to found at 
Hellerau an international school which should embody the educational 
best of all nations. He bought a dictionary to learn the language, 
and a note-book to record his impressions. ese they are. 5s. net. 


GREEN LABEL NOVELS 
An Ordi Couple 


How George Hinton and his wife, Nellie, shook the confetti from 
their garments and proceeded to “ settle down" as a domesticated 
couple, and the strange situations that ensued. A book of —- 
comedy and human error. By J. E. Buckrose. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Mazaroff Murder 


By J. S. Fletcher, author of The Markenmore Mystery. Who killed 
Mr. Mazarofi? Why did it become known throughout three continents 
as ‘“‘ The Mazaroff Affair ’’? There is no finer writer of a detective 
novel than J. S. Fletcher. Here is a real mystery story. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Return of Clubfoot 


A thrilling story of to-day by Valentine Williams. Some further 
adventures in the career of Desmond Okewood, Service agent, 
on an island in the Pacific. Here he encounters the redoubtable 
Man with the Clubfoot. The Man with the Clubjoot has been a 
tremendous success. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Adventures of Sally 


Sally was 21 and pretty, had just come into a fortune and was 
engaged. Her path seemed strewn with roses. Fate, however, 
with Ginger Kemp, was waiting round the corner, and then life for 
Sally became a perfect cyclone of incident and happenings. By P. G. 
Wodehouse, author of Piccadilly Jim. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Return of Blue Pete 


Blue Pete, half-breed, cowboy-rustler-detective, did not die after all. 
On the contrary, he lived to enjoy many thrilling adventures with his 
little horse Whiskers. By Luke Allan, author of Blue Pete: Half 
Breed. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Smuggled Masterpiece 


Edgar Jepson’s comedy-novel opens with a young man og out 
to a French fishing smack to tow ashore a mysterious cylinder. From 
that moment the action of the sto breathless, and the 
comedy irrresistible. Uniform with The Whiskered Footman. 


Rachel Bland’s 
Inheritance 


A Yorkshire Story by W. Riley, author of 
Windyridge. When Sidney Bland died, the U 
neighbours sighed their relief. They saw in that . 
one involuntary act the only gracious thing he 
had ever done for his daughter. There was, ; 
however, the “‘ dead hand.”’ 7s. 6d. net. AR 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 
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A Selection from the Lene Publications of 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
“Shell Shock” cma. 1734 


Report of the War Office Committee of 
Enquiry 
Price 6s. Post free 6s. 34d. 


The Committee was appointed to consider the 
different types of hysteria and traumatic 
neurosis commonly called shell shock,’’ to 
collate the expert knowledge derived by the 
service medical authorities and the medical pro- 
fession from the experience of the war, with 
a view to recording for future use the ascer- 
tained facts as to its origin, nature and remedial 
treatment, and to advise whether, by military 
training or education, some scientific method 
of guarding against its occurrence can be 
devised. 


Training and Employment of 
Disabled Ex-Service Men 


Report from the Select Committee 


H.C. 170/1922. 
Price 12s. 6d. Post free 13s. Ord. 


This volume consists of nearly 500 pages and 
includes the Report, Proceedings, Minutes of 
Evidence and Appendices. The Select Com- 
mittee was appointed to examine and report 
upon the systems adopted in other countries to 
provide for the employment of disabled ex- 
service men and a system is recommended under 
which men who have suffered disablement in 
the service of the Country may be secured em- 
ployment. 


Reparation Commission 
Statement of Germany's obligations under the heading 
of Reparations, etc., at April 30, 1922. 
Extracts from the accounting records of the Reparation 
Commission. Price 2s. net. Post free 2s, 14d. 


May be obtained through any Socteaiies or directly from the 


ale ces 
HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE, 


LONDON Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C.2 
28 Abingdon Street. S.W.1 
MANCHESTER— CARDIFF—1 St. Andrew's Crescent 
37 Peter Street EDINBURGH—23 Forth Street 


OCTOBER THE 7s. 6d. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


SIR GEORGE PROTHERO, K.B.E., Litr.D. 
ULYSSES. By Shane Leslie. 
SAMOA UNDER NEW ZEALAND. By W. H. Triggs. 
MENTAL HEALING. By Arthur E. J. Legge. 
REYNARD THE FOX. By Douglas Gordon. 
MR. LLOYD GEORGE: A PAGE OF HISTORY. 
By Algernon Cecil. 
POST-WAR ENGLISH CRICKET. By Sir Home Gordon, Bt. 
THE COLLECTED PAPERS OF A. W. WARD. 
By the Dean of Winchester. 
WHAT LABOUR WANTS. By Bertram Clayton. 
CAMBRIDGE AND THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 
By Sir William Ridegway, Sc.D. 
PRISONS AND IMPRISONMENT. By Arthur Shadwell, M.D. 
THE FOUNT OF HONOURS. 
THE — SITUATION. IRELAND: HOPES AND 
FEARS.. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 


CHAMBERS'’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYGLOPADIA 


In 10 Volumes, Imp. 8vo. Vol. I. in October, 
Cloth, 20s. net. 

The subsequent volumes will be published at intervals of 
not more than three months. The following additional 
eminent writers may be mentioned among those who have 
contributed to this revised edition :— 


Prof. Sir JOHN MAC. 


Lord BIRKENHEAD 

Sir OLIVER J. LODGE PHERSON 

GEORGE BERNARD Prof. E. H. PARKER 

SHAW Admiral Sir R. TUPPER 
Sir H. W. BARLOW 


Dr. E. J. DILLON Dr. W. S. BRUCE 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
Prof. W. A. BONE 
Sir JOHN SIMON Prof. A. HARDING 


Lord ASKWITH Prof. A. BE 
A. C. BENSON KEITH RRIEDALE 


Sir E. W. BRABROOK Sir A. DANIEL HALL 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPADIA OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


3 Vols., Cloth, £3 net; Half Morocco, £6. 


This standard work has been brought up-to-date by a 
thorough revision of the later section of the third volume, 
in which writers are now included who have come to the 
front in recent years. 


| CAN REMEMBER ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON 


Edited by RosaLine Masson. 7s. 6d. net. 


Personal recollections of Robert Louis Stevenson, in- 
cluding contributions from Thomas Hardy, O.M.; Sir 
James M. Berrie, Bart., O.M.; Sir Sidney Colvin; Edmund 
Gosse; Sir Graham Balfour; William Archer; Lord 
Dunedin; Lady Guthrie; Sir R. R. Simpson; Lady 
Jersey, etc. 


THE REAL ROBERT BURNS 


By J. L. Hucues, LL.D. Author of ‘‘ Dickens 
as an Educator,’’ etc., etc. 6s. net. 


THE GLOISTER AND THE HEARTH 


By CuaRLes READE. 10s. 6d. net. 

A charming edition with Twenty Original Drawings in 
Colour and numerous Pen-and-Ink Sketches by GorDon 
BROWNE. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Tastefully bound with attractive Colour Jackets and 
Charmingly Illustrated. 


STIRRING DAYS IN OLD VIRGINIA. Escort Lyny. 


6s. net 

THE BIG ROW AT RANGER’S: A School Story. 
Kent Carr. 5s. net 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE FIFTH. Etsiz Oxennam. 
5s. net 


ONLY PAT: A Nairobi School-Girl. May Batpwin. 


5s. net 
GERRY GOES TO SCHOOL. Exinor M. Brent Dyer. 
3s. Gd. net 


COOKERY BOOKS 


By Marion H. Net, formerly Cookery Editor of 

‘“’The Ladies’ Home Journal.’’ Each 3s. 6d. net. 

THE THRIFT COOK BOOK. Entirely New Volume. 

HOW TO COOK IN CASSEROLE DISHES. New 

CANDIES AND BONBONS. New Edition. 

see PRESERVING AND PICKLING. New 
ition. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS LIMITED, 
38 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 339 HIGH STREET, EDINBURGH 
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CONTENTS 


The Business Outlook. By Hartley Withers 

Gold for World Trade. By H. R. Whitehead 

The Indian Tariff Report. By Hartley Withers .. 
Overseas News ‘ 

New Issue ‘ 

Money and Exchange 

Stock Market Letter 

Review 

Dividends 


a 


All communications respecting this department should be addressed 
to The City Editor, the Saturpay Revigw, 10, Throgmorton 
Avenue, E.C.2. Telephone: London Wall 5485. 


The Business Outlook 


CERTAIN amount of comfort is to be derived 
A from the present disturbance in home politics, 

tiresome as it is to those who regard all such 
things as irrelevant interruptions to the real business 
of life. Whatever Administration emerges from the 
welter will be free from the weight of those reckless 
promises by which the electorate was bamboozled in 
1918 and so will be able to take a more reasonable line, 
especially on the subject of Reparations, the solution 
of which remains the first essential requisite to real 
trade recovery in this country. Incidentally it may be 
noted that in his speech of last Saturday, Mr. Lloyd 
George threw an interesting ray of light on his views 
concerning our debt to America. Enumerating the 
many difficulties that will puzzle his successors to his 
own amusement, ‘‘ I shall watch,’’ he said, ‘* how we 
are to pay the United States what we owe her and for- 
give every other country everything they owe us.”’ 
These words can only mean that in the Prime Min- 
ister’s view the payment of our debt to America ought 
to be contingent on our being paid by our debtors. 
Such treatment of a debt, which was an absolute and 
unconditional promise to pay, was not the foundation 
on which the ‘‘ word of an Englishman ”’ has been 
built up, all over the world, as a synonym for straight- 
ness and honesty. 


THE LATEST REPARATION SCHEME 


A new scheme for putting Germany on her financial 
feet and postponing Reparation payments has been put 
forward by Sir John Bradbury, and in his opinion, ac- 
cording to the Times Paris correspondent, is ‘‘ the last 
chance of saving the situation.’’ It includes the fixing 
of the exchange value of the mark by an arrangement 
under which the Reichsbank would sell gold for paper 
marks at a fixed price to be determined by a Mixed 
Commission. This reform certainly has to be carried 
out before order can be brought into the German chaos, 
and Sir John would hardly recommend it unless it were 
possible. But to an outsider it seems to be difficult 
without more external help than the scheme as so far 
published provides. In it external help is negative, 
consisting in allowing Germany to pay Reparation de- 
mands and occupation costs in five-year Treasury 
bonds, apparently bearing no interést, which the receiv- 
ing Governments could negotiate under their own 
guarantee. They would not be an easy security to 
handle, and if guarantees are to be given an outright 
loan on ordinary lines seems to be the simpler method 
of using them. In the meantime a proposal for what 


is apparently a new gold mark currency would look 
like a first step towards the wiping out of the paper 
mark, if it were at all practicable. 


The World Money 


THE GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS 

Revenue did well again last week, beating expendi- 
ture by over £3 millions. The Government also re- 
ceived £4 millions on Treasury Bills and £1} millions 
on departmental advances; and so was able to pay off 
£6} millions of Ways and Means advances from the 
Bank of England, £1} millions of War Bonds and 
other oddments. 


HOPEFUL INDICATIONS 

Apart from politics—an enormous reservation—in- 
dications are mildly encouraging. Some big issues 
are on the way, including some Calcutta Im- 
provements Debentures, a Chilian loan and some 
Marconi debentures with an option attached. Money 
has been comfortable, though it looks as if the market’s 
surplus will again be narrow as soon as the Govern- 
ment has completed its repayment of the Bank of Eng- 


land. The trade returns issued last week indicated 
steady progress, and metal prices are_ rising. 
The Guaranty Trust cables from New York 


that the largest volume of peace-time traffic in 
history was offered to the railways during the week 
ending September 30. The Rumanian Treasury bill 
consolidation scheme is going through very well, Mr. 
Lloyd George tells us that trade recovery is coming, 
and Lord Inchcape, perhaps a better judge, sees a 
break in the clouds. But the weakness of the French 
franc is a danger signal. 


GOLD FOR WORLD TRADE 
CANADA’S OPPORTUNITY 
(By H. R. Wnurreneap) 


ROM the dawn of history, gold, as the one im- 

mutable medium for the exchange of goods and 

services, has been deemed precious. Even in the 
very earliest times, a small supply entailed a high scale 
of barter, and contrariwise overmuch gold in circula- 
tion—as, for instance, after the sacking of some rich 
city—reduced its measure of value. Throughout the 
nineteenth century, and, indeed, up to the outbreak of 
the war, there were alternating perids of insufficient 
and overmuch gold supply relative to requirements, 
the former coinciding with low commodity prices and 
bad trade and the latter marked by rising prices and 
good trade. In the four years of the war and the 
artificial ‘‘ boom ”’ thereafter, every conceivable device 
was adopted to depreciate the value of gold and expand 
credit in a world-time effort to neutralize the woeful 
effects of destruction of real wealth. 

The circumstances and conditions which have super- 
vened are visible at every turn. Confidence in paper 
money has vanished over a large section of Europe, 
trade depression and unemployment are grim realities 
in almost every land, and from the intensity of competi- 
tion alone it seems certain that commodity prices and 
labour wages measured in gold must fall until a level 
is reached when the supply of the metal meets the de- 
mand through increased production and the redistribu- 
tion of the existing stock. 

There are many indications, and one actual proof 
that the reasoning is sound. The proof is that the 
United States which has accumulated nearly half the 
whole world’s gold stock is reporting, alone of all the 
great nations, a distinctly improving tendency in trade 
with rising prices for commodities and wages, measured 
on a gold basis. 

The old world, on the other hand, denuded of its gold 
supply and suffering from the destruction of war is 
poverty stricken. 

That is really the root cause of the extraordinary 


stagnation of trade—loss of purchasing power; and it 
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is daily being demonstrated that no amount of paper 
money can redress the balance. 

The remedy obviously is to increase the world’s pur- 
chasing power, and inasmuch as gold is the only com- 
modity universally accepted as value in exchange for 
goods and services, it follows that increased produc- 
tion of gold means increased purchasing power and 
therefore leads to improvement in trade. The effect of 
gold production is far greater than its mere value, be- 
cause of its use as a backing for paper money and the 
confidence its possession inspires. The output of gold 
declined from £97 millions in 1915 to £66,000,000 
last year, bringing it back to the level of twenty years 
ago, when the volume of world’s trade, population and 
paper credits was on a much lower plane. 

Economic conditions are now encouraging increased 
gold production in the developed mines, consequent on 
the greater inducement afforded by falling wages and 
cost of materials. This is particularly the case on the 
great Witwatersrand field in South Africa, which pro- 
duces over half the world’s production, but it has to 
be remembered that this field has been producing 
heavily for upwards of thirty years, and the remaining 
period of big production is not expected to be much 
more than twenty years. The circumstances demand 
not only a really big new production of gold—far in 
excess of that which the Rand alone can give—but also 
preparations against the time when the Rand’s enor- 
mous quota will become a vanishing quantity. 

But the development of big new gold production can- 
not be a rapid process unless a known great field, with 
the necessary gold bearing characteristics and accessi- 
ble for ready development and equipment, is available, 
and then only if capital and enterprise are willing. The 
first requisite is knowledge of prospects—there can be 
no actual certainty—the second is sufficient inducement 
for enterprise to attract capital. 

Amidst pre-occupation with war, trade difficulties, 
and recurring international political crises in Europe, 
the gradual proving of the existence of great latent 
gold wealth in the largest of our far-distant Dominions, 
has not received the attention which it should have in 
England, and if British enterprise is to maintain its 
leading position in the development of gold production, 
it is time seriously to consider the position, otherwise 
the premier place in yet another of the world’s greatest 
industries will go to the United States. There is no 
question of ‘* wait and see.’’ Ever since the first real 
signs of economic circumstances and money conditions 
changing in favour of gold, American mining-enter- 
prise builders have had their engineers going over the 
Ontario goldfields—taking up working options on likely 
claims, paying cash outright for purchase where con- 
ditions seemed to warrant it, buying interests in estab- 
lished mines and putting up working capital for develop- 
ment of ‘‘ prospects.’’ Initiative is the soul of 
enterprise and every mine is first a prospect. 

It is impossible here to describe the Ontario gold- 
fields and explain their attributes. From the admir- 
ably organized Department of Mines at Toronto, the 
London office of same, and the Imperial Mineral Re- 
sources Bureau, full information, technical data an‘ 
reports of Government engineers and geologists can be 
obtained. It will suffice to quote the conclusions of 
two well-known engineers, the first (Mr. C. M. Dobson) 
from the United States and the second (Mr. W. H. 
Goodchild) of London, both being quoted from articles 
written for the Mining World. 

1. Mr. C. M. Dobson, C.E., of Los Angeles: ‘‘I can- 
not assume the attitude of a prophet, but must call 
your attention to the following figures, which are 
Governmental, and in so calling your attention to 
them I wish to remark that while Western Australia, 
South Africa, West Africa, and India have in the past 
contributed, mostly to London, many millions of ounces 
of gold, these vast areas in Ontario, Canada, will in the 
future surpass in actual gold production any one, or 
perhaps any two, of the other British colonial gold- 
fields, and the profit accruing will be greatly in excess 
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to the profit derived from the mining and pr i 
of gold bullion in the other Colonies before se 
This is due to the economic factors of railway trans. 
portation and markets. A freak in geology perhaps: 
but, even so, gold is where it is found, and it is cer. 
tainly present in these prolific shear zones to the north 
of the Great Georgian Bay—and what is important to 
all mining industries and ventures, the fields are 
traversed by trans-continental trunk railroad systems,’’ 
—(Mining World, Feb. 4, 1922). 

2. Mr. W. H. Goodchild, A.R.S.M., M.I.M.M. 
F.G.S., of London: ‘‘ The views expressed by Mr. 
Dobson as to Canada having the promise of surpass. 
ing other British Dominions as a gold producer, or as 
the writer suggests, repeating the history of the 
southern section of the North American continent, 
stand on a solid basis of fact.”—(Mining World, 
March 4, 1922). 

If the very definite opinions of these two engineers 
are well based (as to which one can only say from per- 
sonal study that they seem to be, and at any rate 
coincide with the views expressed to the writer by 
other prominent mining engineers in this country and 
in Canada) then surely the development of these gold- 
fields—embracing the Porcupine field which has the 
world’s richest mine, the Kirkland Lake field, the dis- 
tricts of West Shining Tree, Lightning River 
Matachewan—to name but a few—is merely a matter 
of time. 

Of course, a great deal of capital will be required, 
but assuming successes balance failures—which is a 
fair assumption judging by the results to date—the 
expenditure, properly directed, in a young country like 
Canada, should do inestimable good and have a reper- 
cussive effect reaching to far distant corners of the 
globe. The capital would be expended on employment, 
purchase of machinery, materials, food and accommoda- 
tion for labour, transport, etc., and, as the work 
fructified, the resulting gold production would carry 
on the by then rising tide of trade prosperity. 

Students of commercial history will recall that the 
great gold development movements of the cheap money 
and trade-depression periods of 1848-52 and 1895-6 had 
a profoundly favourable effect upon the world’s trade 
and prosperity. 

Gold Production (at Standard Price). 


Year. World Output. Transvaal Rand Output. Canada’s Output. 
& 
1887 21,735,000 81,000 244,000 
1897 48,509,000 10,583,000 1,240,000 
1903 67,700,000 12,146,000 3,500,000 
1907 84,513,000 26,422,000 2,000,000 
1915 97,218,000 37,265,000 3,900,000 
1921 66,000,000 33,661,000 3,920,000 
1922 (Est.) 62,000,000 29,000,000 5,100,000 


Note.—The Porcupine field which was discovered in 
1909, now yields over 70 per cent. of Canada’s produc- 
tion. Previously the bulk of the output came from 
alluvial deposits. 


THE INDIAN TARIFF REPORT 


BAD case is very well put by the Report of the 
A Indian Fiscal Commission, just received from the 

Indian Trade Commissioner, 60, Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street. The Commission was 
chiefly composed of natives of India and its other 
members were all residents, mostly engaged in trade, 
with the exception of Mr. Keynes, who was most unfor- 
tunately prevented, by the Genoa Conference and other 
preoccupations, from taking part in the proceedings. 
His comments on the problem would have been invalu- 
able. The report is a well-written document and puts 
both sides of the question very fairly, finally plumping 
for Protection to be administered ‘‘with discrimina- 
tion.’’ A Minute of Dissent signed by a Minority only 


objects to the Report adopted on the ground of its 
halting and tentative character and wants a much more 
As to 


energetic policy of intense industrialization. 
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Indian opinion on the fiscal question, a passage is 

yoted from the Report on Indian Constitutional Re- 
es as follows :—‘‘ The theoretical free trader, we 
believe, hardly exists in India at present. As was 
shown by the debates in the Indian Legislative Council 
in March, 1913, educated Indian opinion ardently 
desires a tariff. It rightly wishes to find another sub- 
stantial base than that of land for Indian revenue and 
it turns to a tariff to provide one. Desiring industries 
which will give him Indian-made clothes to wear and 
Indian-made articles to use, the educated Indian looks 
to the example of other countries which have relied on 
tariffs, and seizes on the admission of even free traders 
that for the nourishment of nascent industries a tariff 
is permissible.” Such being the opinion of the edu- 
cated Indian, combined with the sentiment that even 
if he is not right, he does not want to be put right by 
England, because ‘‘ we shall decide in the interests of 
England and not according to his wishes ’’ the Tariff 
Commission, being in agreement with him, naturally 
proposed to translate his views into practice, by setting 
up a Tariff Board to apply them. The Board is to 
satisfy itself that any industry claiming protection 
“* possesses natural advantages,’’ is not likely to 
develop at all, or not so rapidly as desirable, without 
Protection, and wili eventually be able to face world 
competition without it. 

The above sentences give a pleasant example of the 
complieated coil of incoherent thinking in which advo- 
cates of Protection get themselves tied up. The edu- 
cated Indian wants revenue and so turns to a tariff: 
he also wants Indian-made clothes and so wants a 
tariff still more. But in so far as the tariff clothes him 
in home-made goods it will keep out foreign goods 
and so will fail as a revenue earner; and in so far as 
it produces revenue it will only be because it will have 
failed to keep out the foreign stuff and enable the 
Indian to wear Indian clothes. When we come to the 
principles that the Board is to apply, it is difficult to 
see why an industry that possesses natural advantages 
should not be able to develop without Protection and 
it is still harder to see how, having been developed in 
a hothouse atmosphere, it is going to grow into so 
hardy a plant that it will not fear the ‘‘ envious sneap- 
ing frost’? of world competition. If this sort of 
reasoning really pleases the educated Indian, education 
in India must have been about as successful as it has 
been here. But these are minor details. The reasons 
which make one doubt the wisdom of a Protectionist 
policy for India are on a much broader basis. The 
prospect for world production at present seems to 
promise intense industrial competition, which should 
have the effect of cheapening manufactures and bene- 
fiting agriculture—the producer of food and raw 
materials. As has been pointed out by Mr. McKenna, 
the German indemnity makes, for the first time, a great 
industrial nation a great debtor, a fact which must 
surely make it difficult for the urban industrialist to 
exploit the farmer and the peasant as successfully as 
he has done during the past and previous centuries. 

nd yet India proposes to put money on the wrong 
horse by trying to foster her industries at the expense 
of her farmers and peasants, though there are less than 
1} million of the former and 210 millions of the latter, 
and though it is admitted by the Report that ‘‘ the 
general complaint of Indian industrialists is of a 
labour supply barely sufficient for their needs,’’ that 
“Indian agriculture fails to obtain the yields of which 
the country is capable,” that Protection must mean to 
the agricultural producer ‘‘ a higher cost of produc- 
tion, arising partly from the higher cost of the imple- 
ments that he uses, partly from the higher wages that 
leswill have to pay and partly from the general rise 
in-the cost of living,’’ and that ‘‘ the real remedy for 
lamines lies in the development of irrigation and the 
*xtension of scientific methods of agriculture.” 
Admitting all this, the Report nevertheless does not 
think that, if Protection is applied with discrimination, 


‘* the burden imposed either on the agricultural pro- 
ducer, or through a rise in the prices of agricultural 
produce, on the consumer in general need be sufficient 
to make us hesitate regarding the net advantages of 
the policy we recommend.’’ The gentlemen entrusted 
with the exercise of that blessed faculty, discrimina- 
tion, will have to be gifted with magical skill, and 
seem likely to lead a harassed life. They are asked 
somehow to cause, at the expense of the general con- 
sumer, a great expansion in industries which already 
cannot find as much labour as they need, just when 
industrial competition threatens to be fiercer than ever 
it has been; at the same time to see that agriculture, 
in a country periodically swept by famine, is not 
damaged by the rise in the cost of production that is 
admitted by the Report to be inevitable, and incident- 
ally to pour an abounding revenue into the Indian 
Treasury. Perhaps the educated Indian will tell them 
how it is all to be done. 
HARTLEY WITHERS 


Overseas News 


China. Although belated, the report of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs on the trade of Shanghai for 1921 
is interesting as showing the extraordinary state of 
affairs which prevailed. The year was one of general 
depression throughout the world, but in China the 
special adverse factors of famine and floods and politi- 
cal disturbances also operated. In spite of these condi- 
tions, both imports and exports showed expansion, due 
to the steady growth of industrial development and 
the increased use of machinery. The report states that 
‘* with the extremely low mark exchange ruling during 
the year, varying from 30 to 200 marks to a Shanghai 
tael, Germany made great strides towards regaining 
some of her lost trade.’’ Importers, however, did not 
on the whole enjoy prosperity, as because of the fall 
of prices in China and the drop in silver, many native 
dealers absconded or refused to take delivery, leaving 
importing houses with large stocks of cargo which 
they were forced to dispose of at heavy losses. In such 
unsettled conditions the banks had a difficult period. 
The Shanghai branch of the Philippine National 
Bank had to meet loss of $11,500,000 (silver) and 
on June 30, 1921, the Banque Industrielle de 
Chine suspended specie payments. Owing to 
the uncertainties of trade, many Chinese capital- 
ists diverted large sums to the buying of land 
and prices soared to great heights, one piece of land 
being sold at approximately £300,000 per acre. 
The already congested living conditions in Shanghai, 
with the resultant high rents, were further ag- 
gravated by the influx of thousands of refugees from 
Siberia and from inland centres of China, where fight- 
ing was proceeding. A phenomenal feature of the 
year was the opening of over 100 stock and produce 
exchanges, with an aggregate capital of about 
$135,000,000. The gambling spirit, ‘‘ of which there 
is too much in Shanghai at any time,’’ was fostered 
and wild speculation followed, but the tendency of the 
native banks to raise interest rates, which reached 25 
per cent. per annum, served as a check. The high 
rates of interest prevailing throughout the year were 
responsible for the opening of numerous native banks 
and trust companies. 


Switzerland. Despite the extraordinarily flush 
monetary conditions prevailing in Switzerland, the con- 
fidence of the investors of that country has received a 
rude shock recently, and first-class securities, such as 
the Federal State and Railway issues have lost in about 
a fortnight the entire advance which they had gained 
since the beginning of the year. Some of these loans 
have fallen, temporarily at least, more than ten points, 
and the latest 4 per cent.. Federal Government bonds, 
which had been considerably over-subscribed, and most 
probably heavily ‘‘ stagged,’’ have reacted from 974 to 
go, which, considering the redemption profit, represents 
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a 54 per cent. yield. It is true that this slump has been 
followed by a rally of a few points, but even at the 
present moment several of the 54 and 6 per cent. 
Federal Government and Canton emissions can be 
picked up at a little above par. This sudden attack of 
despondency is due to political factors. The Swiss 
constitution provides, under certain conditions, for the 
legislative initiative of the private citizen. Taking 
advantage of this privilege the Socialist and Communist 
parties have come forward with a proposal of a capital 
levy, which they ask to have submitted to the test of 
the popular vote; a referendum is to be taken on this 
question in December next. Under ordinary circum- 
stances such a step would have probably produced a 
mild sensation only, and most people would have re- 
garded it as a frivolous attempt of anti-capitalistic 
propaganda, similar manoeuvres having failed in the 
past. But it must be remembered that the referendum 
on the so-called ‘‘ anti-subversion ’’ bill, taken in the 
last week of September, has resulted in the defeat of 
a proposal against which not only the Socialist elements 
have voted, but many moderates, who disliked the bill 
as an example of panic legislation. Now the rejection 
of this bill appears to have created in the minds of the 
investors the fear that the capital levy would have the 
support of the entire body of the opponents of the de- 
feated proposal, an assumption which ignores the 
moderate vote, inimical to every kind of class legisla- 
tion. On the whole, it is quite likely that the nerv- 
ousness displayed by the Swiss Bourses is overdone. 


France. A considerable improvement has occurred 
of late in the French Exchequer revenue. The last 
statement issued by the Finance Ministry on the re- 
covery of the indirect taxes, customs and stamp re- 
ceipts shows that the total amount received during the 
first nine months of the current year exceeds the cor- 
responding revenue for the same period of 1921 by 
1,416 million francs, though there is a deficit of 913 
millions as against the estimates for the current year. 
This large deficiency, however, is due chiefly to the un- 
satisfactory results obtained during the earlier months 
of the year. Whilst in February last the revenue had 
fallen short of the estimated total to the extent of 
19 per cent., in March by 14 per cent., in April by 11 
per cent., and in May and June by 6 per cent., condi- 
tions apparently have improved during the third 
quarter as the aggregate receipts for the latter period 
show a deficit of 2 per cent. only as against the esti- 
mates. Two classes of revenue only remain disap- 
pointing, viz., the customs and the business turnover 
tax, which in September alone have yielded 102 millions 
less than expected. Thanks to the better returns of all 
other classes this deficit is reduced to 27 millions. It 
is evident that in these circumstances it will be quite 
impossible to make good much of the accumulated 
deficit of 913 millions, and the French Finance Depart- 
ment therefore must be prepared for a very large short- 
age, at least as far as the taxes under review are 
concerned. 


Norway. It is certainly unfortunate that after the 
financial trouble experienced a few months ago in Den- 
mark, where the leading banking institution had to be 
assisted by a syndicate formed under the auspices of 
the Government, one of the most important Norwegian 
banks should find itself in a similarly trying situation. 
The shares of the Andresens og Bergens Kreditbank 
had fallen during the past week from about 200 kroner 
to half that value, their face value being of 250 kroner 
Subsequently it was announced by the Government 
that the State, the Bank of Norway, and four other 
leading financial institutions had agreed to come to this 
bank’s assistance. Apparently the latter has lost very 
heavily, and the new capital supplied by the above 
group amounts to as much as 50 million kroner. The 
Foreningsbank, as the Andresens and Bergens Kredit- 
bank is generally called, has a capital and reserves 
amounting to 112 million kroner. It was founded in 


1917 by the Amalgamation of Andresens, the oldes; 
Christiania private bank, with the Bergens Kredit- 
bank. The bank had a very large commercial and jp. 
dustrial clientele and also important shipping con. 
nexions. One of its subsidiaries conducts a lar 
investment business, and the American dollar loan con. 
cluded last week only was arranged through the inter. 
mediary of one of its directors. The disquieti 
feature of these salvage operations is the lack of pub- 
licity as to the reasons of their urgency. This must 
impair the credit of the assisted institutions, and the 
doubt cannot but affect the standing of the intervening 
firms. The most unpleasant feature of the Copenhagen 
Landmandsbank scandal, for instance, was the official 
statement issued early this summer that the Danish 
National Bank had supplied to the institution in trouble 
sufficient capital to make up for the losses sustained 
by it. Barely three months afterwards the Govern- 
ment and the principal creditors and customers have 
to supply a still larger amount to save the bank from 
ruin. Even now nobody—not even the shareholders— 
knows the causes of this downfall, which have to be 
investigated by a Royal Commission ! 


New Issue 


Tube Guaranteed Debentures. Subscriptions are in. 
vited at 93 for £2,250,000 London Electric Railway, 
41,250,000 City and South London, and £458,000 
Central London, Second 44 per cent. Debenture stocks, 
1942-72, all guaranteed as to principal and interest by 
H.M. Government and Trustee securities. 


Money and Exchange 


There was plenty of money in the early days of the 
week, but the supply dwindled owing to preparations 
for heavy tax payments and also, perhaps, owing to 
continued repayments of the Bank of England by the 
Government. Discount rates, however, remained easy 
chiefly owing to the extreme scarcity of bills. The 
course of the Foreign Exchange was marked by an 
improvement in sterling in New York, which puzzled the 
pundits, who ascribed it to sentiment and speculation, 
and severe depreciation in German and Allied curren- 
cies. The Brazilian milreis again showed marked 
weakness. 


Stock Market Letter 
The Stock Exchange, Thursday 


This week the main feature of the Stock Exchange 
is certainly the rubber boomlet. The price of the pro- 
duce having come up from 7d. per Ib., at its lowest, 
to 1s. per Ib., this lightened the clouds that were already 
clearing through the publication of the Stevenson Com- 
mittee’s report. How long the rise is going to last, 
goodness only knows; and I am not goodness. But 
this one can assert with a tolerable degree of assur- 
ance: if the proposals of the Stevenson report are not 
accepted, then the price of raw rubber will go back 
again, and the market will deflate like a punctured 
tyre. If the provisions of the Report are carried into 
effect, we shall probably see the price of raw rubber 
go better, in which case, the share market, allowing 
for various setbacks on profit-taking, is by no means 
a bad one to follow, provided that the disciple keeps 
to the best-class shares. 

On the strength of the offer made by the Vestey 
interests for the British and Argentine Meat Company, 
some of the shares in other companies engaged in 4 
similar trade have been dragged out of obscurity, and 
their prices sharply advanced. One of these is the 
Smithfield and Argentine Meat; the £1 shares from 
7/6 were run up to 12/6 before any reaction occurred. 
The cautious may not require the hint that dealing 
such shares as these is an out-and-out gamble, and it 
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The “BOUNTY ” Policy is a Non-Profit Policy at very low 
rates with a Guaranteed Bounty added on surviving 
one’s expectation of life. 


The “‘ CHILDREN’S ”’ Policy, or EARLY THRIFT, is 
the cheapest form of providing for your children’s 
future. A minimum premium throughout with numer- 
ous options at age 21, with return of all premiums if 
death occurs before. 


Write for explanatory Leaflets to 


THE STANDARD 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1825 
Head Office: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C,4, and 15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1 
DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street 


senses 


You may search far before 
finding a tobacco more 7} 
wholly satisfying to the 
senses than Three Nuns. 
Careful selection of the leaf, 
subtle blending and the 
“curious cut” that distin- 
guishes this fine tobacco 
produce a fragrance and 
coolness irresistible in their 


Tobacco 


owes part of its attraction, too, to its un- 
varying freshness. Slow-burning and free 
from dust, it is essentially a tobacco for the 
economical smoker. 
Sold everywhere in the following packings only 
l-oz Packet 1/2 —2-oz. Tin or 2-oz. Packet’ 2/4 
4-oz. Tin 4/8 


BARGLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 
Head Office: 54 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - £20,000,000 
ISSUED & PAID UP CAPITAL - 15,592,372 
RESERVE FUND 8,250,000 
DEPOSITS (30th June, 1922) - 521,167,218 


FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Chairman. 
SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, Deputy Chairman. 
EDMUND HENRY PARKER, Vice-Chairman. 


General Managers: 
WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE. 
SIR WILLIAM CARRUTHERS. 
ROBERT WILLIAM STREET. 
JOHN CAULCUTT. 


Every description of British & Foreign Banking 
Business Transacted. 


The Bank hae over 1,600 Branches in England and Wales. 
Executorships and Trusteeships undertaken. 


Affiliated Banks: 


BARCLAYS BANK (OVERSEAS) LIMITED. 
Head Office: Paris. 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK. Head Office : Edinburgh. 


THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED. 
Head Office: Manchester. 


THE ANGLO EGYPTIAN BANK LIMITED. 
Head Office: 37-39 King William Street, London, E.C.4. 
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may be added that the opinion of the market is in 
favour of the prospective buyer thinking several times 
before he undertakes a plunge into such shares as these 
on the strength of the British and Argentine Meat 
shareholders’ good fortune. 

It has to be admitted, somewhat reluctantly, that the 
shadow of a General Election is already casting a cloud 
over Stock Exchange markets apart from those two or 
three sections in which there is sufficient speculation 
to render them indifferent to political considerations. 
The dullness of Home Railway stocks (apart from the 
Southern division), the heaviness in the oil market, the 
persistent refusal of the public to enter the Kaffir 
Circus are all underlined by the further restraint placed 
upon the financial enterprise of the man in the street 
by the apprehension of a General Election before 
Christmas. 

JaANus 


Review 


The London Money Market: A Practical Guide 
to What it is, Where it is, and the Operations 
Conducted in it. By William F. Spalding. 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. tos. 6d. net. 


R. SPALDING is exceptionally well qualified to 

write about the London Money Market, having 
for many years been a practical worker in one of its 
most important institutions, and having also essayed 
the difficult task of explaining its mysteries to the un- 
initiated by lecturing on one of its most puzzling pro- 
blems. In the book now before us he traces its history 
and development, describes its component parts and 
adds special chapters on Treasury Bills, the Banker’s 
Clearing House, newspaper money articles, the Gold 
and Silver Markets and the Great War and the London 
Money Market. He puts before us a great deal of 
useful and interesting information, but there are obvious 
omissions, which are not made good by the introduc- 
tion of much that is irrelevant, while many statements 
are likely to confuse an inexperienced student by 
obscurity, and some are certain to mislead him by in- 
accuracy. For instance, it was hardly necessary to 
begin with markets in ancient Greece and Rome and 
then come through the Anglo-Saxon fairs in order to 
arrive in Lombard Street, if in order to do so the writer 
exhausted his energy and sacrificed much that was 
really relevant in the History of the Bank of England 
and the development of joint-stock banking. After 
describing the foundation of the Bank, Mr. Spalding 
coolly leaps over 150 years, just observing that ‘* the 
Charter of 1694 was amended from time to time, but 
‘for some 150 years the amendments do not seem to 
have been stringent enough to limit the Bank’s issue 
of notes,’’ and then goes on to the Bank Charter Act 
of 1844. Concerning the several steps that secured, 
or were thought to have secured, a monopoly of joint 
stock banking in London to the Bank of England, and 
the discovery by which that monopoly was broken 
through, that banking could be conducted without the 
privilege of note issue, Mr. Spalding has nothing to 
say; though surely such details are more relevant to 
his subject than the fact that Mercury was considered 
by the Romans to be the protector of the corn trade. 
Even what he does say about the Bank of England is 
occasionally misleading. On one page (36) he says 
that ‘‘ the sum advanced to the Government by the 
founders of the Bank ’’ was £1,200,000; on another 
(43) that ‘‘ the original amount of that debt to the Bank 
incurred by the Government,’’ was £1,500,000. His 
statement that ‘‘ it is probable that no further changes 
will be made in the Fiduciary Issue of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and that it will remain at its present figure of 
£18,450,000,"” may be right, but it is hardly com- 
patible with the amalgamation of the currency note issue 
with the Bank’s issue, recommended by the Cunliffe 
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Committee. On the subject of the “‘ other deposits » 
at the Bank of England, Mr. Spalding makes the amay. 
ing observation that ‘‘ any sudden increase over ang 
above the usual weekly average is taken to point to a 
scarcity of funds in the market.’’ He also seems to 
think that the ‘‘ flotation of attractive foreign and 
colonial government loans ’’ has the immediate effect 
of reducing other deposits. At least he says that this 
process lately caused a demand upon the banks for 
money,”’ and this coming at a time when the banks 
were themselves actively employing their accumulated 
funds by investing in short-term Government securities 
like Treasury bills, had an immediate effect on ‘ Other 
Deposits.’ In one week... ‘ Other Deposits’ de. 
clined by over £174 millions.’’ The normal effect of 
loan flotations (except when made by the British 
Government) is to transfer funds from the account of 
one bank to that of another, and so to leave the total 
of other deposits unchanged. Even Bank rate is first 
correctly described as, in theory, the minimum discount 
rate, etc., and then is stated to be “‘ also the rate at 
which the Bank of England will make advances,” 
whereas for years it has been the usual practice for the 
Bank to charge for advances half per cent. over Bank 
rate. A curiously muddled passage about ‘‘ floaters ” 
and ‘‘ terminals ’’ leaves one wondering and bewildered, 
First of all ‘‘ short-term gilt-edged securities such as 
Treasury bills, Exchequer bonds, Consols and bills of 
exchange,’’ are said to be known as “‘ floaters.’”’ But 
Consols are not short-term securities, being without 
any term whatever. Then ‘‘ others are called ‘ter. 
minals,’ that is, securities with only a short period to 
run before they fall due to be repaid.’ But what is the 
difference between this and a short-term security? And 
then we discover what is apparently a new category, 
namely, “‘ first-class acceptances,’’ which seem to be 
much the same as bills of exchange, already included in 
the first list. By careful thought one is able to guess at 
what Mr. Spalding means. But an_ inexperienced 
student would be completely fogged by such careless 
exposition and Mr. Spalding owes it to his own ex- 
ceptional knowledge to take more trouble about express- 
ing it in a manner more worthy of it and of its subject. 
With a little more care in thinking and writing he could 
be a shining light in a dark place. As it is, he is too 
often a will-o’-the-wisp that leads us deeper into the 
bog of bewilderment. 


Dividends 


Bascock AND Witcox.—Interim 8 p.c., tax free, against 7 p.c., 
tax free, a year ago. 

Brazivian TRAcTION.—1 p.c. on Ord. 

Britisn InpiaA STEAM NAVIGATION.—8 p.c., tax free, on Ord. for 
year ended Sept. 30, as for 1920-21. 

Buenos Ayres Gt. SouTHERN Rattway.—Final 2 p.c. on Ord., 
making 4 p.c. for year ended June 30, as for 1920-21. 

Cartton Horer.—8 p.c. on Ord. for year ended Aug. 31, as for 
1920-21. 

ConsOLIDATED Trust.—Interim 4 p.c. on Deferred, as a year ago. 

Drake AND GorHAM.—4 p.c. for year ended June 30, against 
6 p.c. for 1920-21. 

ImperIaAL CONTINENTAL Gas.—Interim 5 p.c., against 3 p.c. a 
year ago, 

Lambert Brotuers.—Final 5 p.c. on Ord for year ended June 30, 
together with bonus of 10 p.c., making 20 p.c. as for 1920-21. 

PREMIER (TRANSVAAL) D1aMonp.—125 p.c. for half year ending 
Oct. 31. No dividend was paid for 1921. 

Royat Mam Steam Packet.—Interim 2 p.c. on Ord., as a year 
ago. 

SoutH AUSTRALIAN LAND AND MortcaGe.—Interim 2 p.c., tat 
free, as a year ago. 

STEPHEN SMITH AND Co.—17} p.c., tax free, on Ord. for year 
ended April 30 and bonus of 7} p.c., tax free, on Preference, 
making 13} p.c., tax free. r 

Supan PLaNTATIONS.—Final 10 p.c. for year ended June 30, mak- 
ing 25 p.c. and bonus of 10 p.c. For 1921 the total dividend 
was 15 p.c. 

Unitep ALKALI.—Full half-year’s dividend of 7s. per share on 
Prefs. 4s. per share was paid for the two preceding half- 
years, the arrears of 6s. per share being paid off in July. 
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High-Class Cinemas. 


Theatres. 


— 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
(Managing Director: Sir Oswatp 
(SUNDAYS 6 to 8-15 & 8-15 te 10.30, CHANGE OF PROGRAMME.) 
NEXT MON., TUES. and WED.—1.45 to 10.30 
The World’s Greatest Screen Spectasle 
“ THEODORA” 
By Victorien Sardou, featuring RITA JOLIVET. 
First Screen Appearence ef LUPINO LANE 
in “THE REPORTER.” etc. 
NEXT THURS., FRI. and SAT.—1,45 to 10.30 
Sir Anthony Hepe’s famous Nevel 
**PHROSO” 
featuring MALVINA LONGFELLOW. 


A Stoll Picture Preduction 
“ EXPIATION” 


From the novel by BE. Phillips 
featuring ALL-STAR CAST. 


Concerts 


A EOLIAN HALL, New Bond Street, W. 


TO-DAY, SATURDAY, and Nov. 4th, at 3. 


JEAN STERLING MACKINLAY. 
FOLK SONGS and OLD BALLADS. 
JOHN DRINKWATER. 
NEW POEMS. 


10s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 6d., 2s. 4d. Mayfair 2097. 


Miscellaneous. 


BOOKS.—Slater’s Engravings and their Value, last edition, 
42s.; G. K. Chesterton’s New Jerusalem, 6s. 6d. ; Koebel’s s Argen- 
tina ‘Past and Present, 13s. 6d. ;’Tyndale’s'An Artist in the Riviera, 
$1; Borrow’s Works, 6 vols., 35s. ; Ruvigny’s Titled Nobility of 
Europe, new copies, 1914, 42s., for 6s8.; Sand’s History of the 
Harlequinade, 2 vols., 16s.; Lewis the Monk: A Romance, 3 
vols. (scarce), 21s.; Don Quixote, trans. by Shelton, 3 vols., 
1908, 21s. ; Knipe’s Evolution in the Past, 1912, 21s. ; Crawley’s 
Mystic Rose, a Study of Primitive Marriage, 1902, 55s.; Wester- 
mark’s Human Marriage, 1903, 42s.; Rupert Brooke, Collected 
Poems, Riccardi Press, 1919, £2; Aphra Behn's Works, large 
paper copy, 6 vols., 1915, £6 5s. Od.; Merriman’s Novels, 8 
vols., blue cloth (scarce), £3; Byron, Astarte by Earl of Love- 
lace, 18s., another Edit. de Luxe, £3 10s. Od.; Fraser’s Magic 
Art, 2 vols., 1913, 30s.; Baxter Prints: The Pictures of George 
Baxter, with 140 plates, just issued, £3 5s. Od.; Gilfillan’s 
British Poets, fine set, large type, 48 vols., £4 4s. Od., 1854; 
Ruskin’s Works, Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25; Carmen, 
illus., by René Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 
100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed 
to find it elsewhere, try me, Send a list of books you will 
exchange for others. Epwarp Baxgr’s Great Booxsnop, 14-16 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and premptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Transla- 
tions undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


ACSIMILE TYPEWRITING. — Indistinguishable from 
genuine typewriting. Quarto or F’cap sheets. 3d. per line 
plus 1s. per 100 copies. Reductions on 1,000. Full price 
list and specimens on application. Typo Dept. -» Emergency 
Printing Co., 26 Charing Cross Rd., W.C.2 Tel. : Gerrard 4257. 


YPEWRITING BY EXPERTS.—Manuscripts, Articles, 

etc., undertaken at most reasonable prices. Theatrical and 

literary work a speciality. Terms on _ application. 
JOSEPHINE M. O’CALLAGHAN, 146, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
Telephone : Central 2870. 


AJOR (32), just demob., requires responsible position in 
Journalism, Publicity, or General Management. Experi- 
enced organizer and administrator ; five years as Assistant 
Editor and Advt. Manager ; specialized knowledge of Literature, 
Music, Drama, Sport, Aviation. ‘‘ Has initiative, and is not 
afraid of responsibility. ” Box 601, c/o Saturpay Revisw, 9, 


King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


NEW THEATRE 


St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 


Four Special Matinees 


MONDAYS, Oct. 16th, 23rd, 50th, and Nov. 6th, 
at 2.30 


OF 
EURIPIDES’ TRAGEDY 


MEDEA 


(Prof. Gilbert Murray's Translation) 


SYBIL THORNDIKE 


as “MEDEA” 


LESLIE FABER 


s “JASON” 
Seats at the Theatre (Regent 4466) and all Libraries. 


Travel 


and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


Pe 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, . 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address for all es ol Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur 
London, 8.W. 1; Freight or Genera! Business: 122, Leadenhall Bs. 
BLL. dgcnts, GRAY, DAWES CO. 122, Lendenhali Birects London, B. 


LEPLAY HOUSE. CHRISTMAS VACATION. 
VISIT TO ROME, 
ISTORICAL SURVEY OF ROME from the earliest times 
to the present day. Special sections on Classical Rome and 
on Rome of To-day with its eductional, social and political 
institutions. Complete tour will take 19 days, leaving London 
Tuesday, December 26th. 
For full particulars apply to MISS MARGARET TATTON, 
65, Belgrave Road, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Art Galleries. 


ONDON GROUP, MANSARD GALLERY 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTING. 
a OCT. 16th to NOV. 11th. 
Admission Is. (Open all day ay oh 
HEAL AND SON, LTD., 195, Tottenham Court Road, 


Tue SATURDAY REVIEW—an index to the contents 
is published half-yearly at 6d. Write: The 
Publisher, Tue Saturpay Review, Ltp., 9, King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.z2. 
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LONDON ELECTRIC RAILWAY CO. 


4}°/, Redeemable Second Debenture Stock, 1942-72 


FURTHER ISSUE OF £2,250,000 STOCK 
Being the balance of a total authorized issue of £3,250,000 Stock. 


CITY AND SOUTH LONDON RLY. CO. 


4}°/, Redeemable Second Debenture Stock, 1942-72 


FURTHER ISSUE OF £1,250,000 STOCK 
Being the balance of a total authorized issue of £2,750,000 Stock. 


CENTRAL LONDON RAILWAY CO. 


4}°/, Redeemable Debenture Stock, 1942-72 
ISSUE OF £458,000 STOCK 


All the above Stocks are guaranteed as to Principal and Interest by His Majesty's 
Gove:nment under the provisions of the Trade Facilities Act, 1921 


Interest payable half-yearly on the 1st JANUARY and Ist JULY. A first payment of 5s. per 
£100 will be made on the Ist JANUARY, 1923 


PRICE OF ISSUE £93 Per Cent. 


Payable as follows: 
On Application . . . .  «. £ Sper Cent. 
On Friday, the 3rd November, 1922 £18 _,, 
On Thursday, the 7th December, 1922 £35 _,, 
On Monday, the 8th January, 1923 £35 ,, 


£93 per Cent. 


The Stocks are investments authorized by “The Trustee Act, 1893.” 


The GOVERNOR and COMPANY of the BANK OF ENGLAND are authorized to receive applications for the above 
Stocks. 

The Stocks are repayable at par on the 30th June, 1972, but any or all of them may be redeemed at par, in whole or in 
part, at the option of the respective Companies on, or on any interest date after, the Ist July, 1942, on three calendar months’ 
notice, 

The present issues by the London Electric and City and South London Railway Companies are authorized by The 
London Electric and City and South London Railway Companies Act, 1922, under which they respectively rank pari passu with the 
similar Stocks already issued, which are also guaranteed by H.M. Treasury. This Act provides that notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in Part III of the Companies (Clauses) Act, 1863, or such Act (a) any subsequent Act which authorizes either of the 
Companies to raise money by borrowing or by mortgage or by the creation and issue of Debenture Stock may authorize such 
Company to raise the same so as to rank as regards the principal and interest thereof and the security therefor either in priority 
to or pari passu with the Second Debenture Stock which such Company is authorized to create and issue by its Act of 1919 
and such Act or otherwise as such subsequent Act may provide and (b) the interest on all Debenture Stock which is at any 
time created and issued under any subsequent Act so as to rank pari passu with the second Debenture Stock which either 
of these Companies is authorized to create and issue under its Act of 1919 and such Act shall (subject to the provisions of 
such subsequent Act) have priority over all principal moneys secured by such Debenture Stock and by the second Debenture 
Stock which such Company is authorized to create and issue by its Act of 1919 and such Act or either of them. 

The present issue by the Central London Railway is authorized :— 

(1) As to £374,000, by the Central London and Metropolitan District Railway Companies’ (Works) Act, 1920, Section 29 (1). 

(2) As to £76,322, Debenture Stock to a total amount of £1,160,000 was authorized by the Central London Railway 
Acts 1891 to 1909, but owing to the payment of interest out of capital, this amount was reduced by £76,322, the issue of which 
was again authorized by the Act of 1920. 

(3) An unissued balance of £7,678 is also included in the total amount now offered for subscription. 

Power to make the issue in the form of redeemable Debenture Stock is conferred by the said Act of 1920. The Debenture 
Stock, the subject of this issue, ranks pari passu with the existing Debenture Stocks of the Company under the provisions 
of section 24 of the Act of 1891 and section 29 (1) of the Act of 1920. 

The interest on the Stock of each Company is a ‘‘ Revenue Liability ’’ of that Company and is secured :— 

(1) In the case of the London Electric and City and South London Railway Companies by the balance of their respective 
earnings remaining after payment of interest upon their respective First Debenture Stocks, and in the case of the Central London 
Railway Company by its earnings: and 

(2) In the case of all Companies by the ‘‘ Common Fund ” established under the London Electric Railway Companies’ 
Facilities Act, 1915. 

His Majesty’s Government, under the provisions of the Trade Facilities Act, 1921, have agreed to guarantee both principal and 
interest in respect of the present issues. ’ 

The proceeds of the present issue will be applied towards all or any of the purposes to which they are respectively applic- 
able under the Agreement dated the 26th May, 1922, made under the Trade Facilities Act, 1921, between H.M. Treasury and the 
London Electric and City and South London Railway Companies, and the Agreement dated the 13th October, 1922, made under 
the same Act between H.M. Treasury and the Central LondonRailway Company, including 

(a) In the case of the London Electric Railway Company the construction and equipment of the Edgware and Hampstead 
Railway forming an extension from the terminus of the Hampstead section of the London Electric Railway 
at Golders Green, to Hendon and Edgware, as authorized by the Edgware and Hampstead Railway Acts, 1902 and 
1912, and the London Electric Railway Acts, 1912 and 1919; the construction of connecting railways at Camden Town to enable 
a through service of trains to be worked between the City and South London Railway and the London Electric Railway, as 
authorized by the London Electric Railway Act, 1913; and the construction of the connecting Railways at Hammersmith. 
authorized by the London Electric Railway Act, 1914, to enable through services of trains to be worked between _the 
Piccadilly section of the London Electric Railway and Richmond, Hounslow, and other points now served by the Metropolitan 
District Railway from Hammersmith. 

(b) In the case of the City and South London Railway Company, the enlargement of the tunnels, the improvement of the 
stations, and the provision of new rolling stock and equipment, as authorized by the City and South London Railway Acts, 
1913 and 1919. 
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(c) In the case of the Central London Railway Company the installation of escalators at Tottenham Court Road, Oxford Cir- 
cus, Bank, Shepherds Bush, Bond Street and Liverpool Street Stations, and the re-arrangement and equipment of the book- 
; es at those stations. 
ms a upon the Stocks will be payable half-yearly on the lst January and Ist July in respect of the half-year ended on the 
preceding 3lst December or 30th June. The first payment will be made on the Ist January, 1923, and will be at the rate of 
5s. per £100. Interest Warrants for Dividends due on and after the 1st July, 1923, will be transferred by post. 

The Registers of the Stocks will be kept at the Bank of England. 

The Stocks will be transferable by ordinary transfer deed in sums which are unbroken multiples of £1. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £5 %, will be received at the Bank of England Loans Office, 
5 and 6 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. In case of partial allotment the balance of the amount paid as deposit will be 
applied towards payment of the first instalment; should there be a surplus after making that payment such surplus will be 
refunded by cheque. 

Applications must be for sums which are unbroken multiples of £100. 

Instalments may be paid in full after allotment under discount at the rate of £1 10s. per cent. per annum. In the case of 
full payments made before the 3rd November, 1922, discount will only be allowed from the latter date. Default in the payment of 
any instalment by its proper date will render the deposit and any instalments previously paid liable to forfeiture, and the allotment 

cancellation. 
oe Scrip Certificates to Bearer, with Coupon attached for the interest payable lst January, 1923, will be issued in exchange 
for the Allotment Letters. Fully paid Scrip Certificates may be registered on and after the 2nd December, 1922. 

A commission of 5s. per £100 will be paid to bankers and stockbrokers on allotments made in respect of applications bearing 

eir stamp. 
¥ con 2 and Application Forms may be obtained at the Bank of England Loans Office, 5 and 6 Lombard Street, London, 
E.C.3, and at any of the Branches of the Bank; at the Office of the Companies, Electric Railway House, Broadway, 
Westminster, S.W.1; and of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall, Steer, Lawford and Co., 13 George Street, Mansion House, E.C.4. 

Copies of the Agreements between H.M. Treasury and the Companies under the Trade Facilities Act, 1921, may be seen 
at the Bank of England; at the Office of the Companies, or at the Offices of Messrs. Bircham and Co., 50, Old Broad Street, 
E.C2, Solicitors to the London Electric Railway Company; of Messrs. Donald McMillan and Mott, 14, King William Street, 
E.C.4, Solicitors to the City and South London Railway Company ; and of Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, Crisp and Co., 17, Throg- 
morton Avenue, E.C.2, Solicitors to the Central London Railway Company. 

The LIST OF APPLICATIONS will be closed on or before TUESDAY, the 24th October, 1922. 

Bank of England, 

18th October, 1922. 


THIS FORM OF APPLICATION MAY BE USED. 


PRICE OF ISSUE £93 PER CENT. 


To THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND, E.C. 
I/We hereby request you to allot to me/us, in accordance with the terms of the Prospectus dated the 18th October, 1922. 


say, { Lonpon Exectric Ramway Co. 44% Redeemable Second 

Ps pounds Debenture Stock, 1942-72. 

(a) & , say, | City anp Soutn Lonpon Raitway Co. 44% Redeemable 

(a) & , say, { CentraL Lonpon Rattway Co, 44% Redeemable Debenture 
pounds Stock, 1942-72. 


and I/we hereby engage to pay the instalments, as they shall become due, on any allotment(s) that may be made in respect of this 


application, as provided by the said Prospectus. 
Fe WOR BE Bos vnccinescssssssssensss being the amount of the required deposit(s) (b) (namely £5 for every £100 of Stock applied 


for), is enclosed herewith. 


Signature 


Name of applicant im fulll 


Communications to be 
addressed to 


Date October, 1922. 
Please write distinctly. 


(a) The amount of each Stock applied for must be not less than £100, and must be a mutiple of £100. 

(b) Where applications on behalf of several persons are made through one Agent at the same time, one cheque only, for the 
total deposit, is necessary; but in all such cases, both the applications and the cheque should be enclosed in one covering 
envelope. Cheques should be made payable to “‘ bearer,” not to ‘‘ order,”’ and should be crossed thus:—‘‘ Bank of Eng- 


land, a/c Electric Railway Cos.’ Loans.”’ 


The LIST OF APPLICATIONS will be CLOSED on or before TUESDAY, the 24th OCTOBER, 1922. 


PROVISION FOR YOUR FAMILY | paepeaapppeeemes 


For how many weeks after 
death will the sum payable 
under your Life Policy suffice 
to maintain your family? Is 
your life adequately insured? 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C 1 


SH Cempetitors must cut out and lose this P wa 


5: 
State Title, if any, or or Miss. 
YY yy ify YY, Ui y wi) Yj 
| 
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Figures and Prices 


PAPER MONEY (in millions) 


Note of Gold to Note Sept. 30, 
Issues Gold. Notes. Issue 1921 

European 
Countries 
Austria Kr. 2,277,678 ? 1,960,309 70,171 
Belgium Fr. 6,539 267 4 6,518 6212 
Britain (B. of E.)4 101 — 103 106 
Britain (State) £ 289 295 314 
Bulgaria Leva 3,800 38 1 3,758 3,266 
Czecho-Slov. Kr. 10,197 807+ qt 9,664 12,327 
Denmark Kr. 466 228 51t 423 493 
Esthonia Mk. 700 291+ 6&6 404 _ 
Finland Mk. 1,397 43 3 1,355 1,383 
France Fr. 37,418 5,532 15 37,514: 37,129 
Germany (Bk.) Mk. 316,870 1, — 290,678 86,384 

other Mk. 21,829 — 27,294 7,838 
Greece Dr. 1,909 1,356+ 74t 1,786 1,877 
Holland FI. 992 590 62 1,002 996 
Hungary Kr. 58,458 55,412 20,845 
Italy (Bk.) Lire 13,771 1,333 9+ 13,737 18,640 
Jugo-Slavia Dnrs. 5,221 78 1 5,145 4,476 
Norway Kr. 381 147. «89 374 420 
Poland Mk. 463,706 31 — 417,851 182,777 
Portugal Esc. 851 9 1 849 670 
Roumania Lei 14,730 4,760 33 14,448 12,350 
Spain Pes. 4,220 2,523 60 4,140 4,246 
Sweden Kr. 564 274 45 605 650 
Switzerland Fr. 798 506 62 811 971 
Other Countries 
Australia ys 56 23 41 58 57 
Canada (Bk.) $ 166 165 36 194 187 
Canada (State) $ 269 269 260 
Egypt LE 27 3 10 28 35 
India Rs. 1,813 34 13 1,808 1,784 
Japan Yen. 1,103 1,276¢ ,»280 1,230 
New Zealand £ 8 8t 100+ 8 


1 
7 
U.S. Fed. Res. $ 2,320 3,090 137 2,274 3,366 
+Total cash. 


GOVERNMENT DEBT (in thousands) 
Oct. 14, Oct. 7, '22. Oct. 


£ 
Total deadweight ......... 7,612,367 7,615,542 7,637,461 
1,075,914 1,075,914 1,103,474 
733,295 729,280 1,150,030 
Bank of England Advances 9,000 15,500 46,750 
Departmental Do. 180,064 178,549 159,033 


Nore.—-The highest point of the deadweight debt was reached 
at Dec. 31, 1919, when it touched £7,998 millions. On March 31, 
1921, it was £7,574 millions, and on March 31, 1922, £7,654 
millions. The increase of £80 millions shown by the latter figures 
is nominal and due to a conversion scheme. During the year 
£88 millions was actually devoted to redemption of Debt. 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS (in thousands) 
Oct. 14, '22. Oct. 7, °22. Oct. 15, °21. 


Total Revenue from Ap. 1 435,599 423,046 488,187 
», Expenditure ,, ,, 393,665 384,287 552,290 
Surplus or Deficit ......... +41,934 +38,759 —64,103 
Customs and Excise ...... 148,206 143,601 166,401 
Income and Super Tax... 150,772 147,501 150,874 
9,302 8,552 8,211 
Excess Profits Duties... 954 954 29,464 
28,000 27,500 25,250 
Miscellaneous—Special ... 28,359 26,321 53,256 
BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS (in thousands) 
Oct. 18, ’22. Oct. ~~ Oct. 19, ’21 
Public Deposits ............ 12,218 15,160 
Other a 109,167 112,052 156,809 
121,385 127,212 171,603 
Government Securities .. 46,058 54,892 79,716 
Other 68,836 66,704 86,416 
114,894 121,596 166,132 
121,689 122,570 123,684 
Do. less notes in cur- 
rency reserve 100,539 101,420 104,234 
Coin and Bullion ......... 127,435 127,427 128,417 
24,196 23,307 23,183 
19.9% 18.3% 133% 


CURRENCY NOTES (in thousands) 
Oct. 18, ’22. Oct. 11, 22. Oct. 19, ’21. 


Total outstanding ......... 289,338 312,604 
Called in but not cancld. 1,548 1,552 1,850 
Gold backing .............+. 27,000 27,000 28,500 
B. of E. note, backing ... 21,150 21,150 19,450 
Total fiduciary issue ...... 239,640 241,695 262,804 


BANKERS CLEARING RETURNS (in thousands) 
Oct. 18, "22. Oct 11, '22. Oct. 19, +91 


& 
626,963 622,309 539,816 
Metropolitan — 31,371 31,345 129 
57,113 62,775 60,095 
Year to date (all) ........... 29,531,306 28,815,859 — 27,631,779 
Do. (Country) .......... 2,258,218 2,201,105 2,439,763 


LONDON CLEARING BANK FIGURES (in thousands) 


Sept., 22. Aug., 22. Sept., 21, 

Coin, notes, balances with & S £ 
Bank of England, etc.... 197,620 202,201 213,259 
1,703,911 1,732,153 1,814,710 
Acceptances 50,171 50,542 47,738 
298,856 308,809 397,567 
400,471 409,010 322,032 
728,834 731,954 804,371 
MONEY RATES Oct. 19, be Oct. 12, ’22. Oct. 19, '21, 
Do. Federal Reserve N.Y. 4 A 5 
3 Months’ Bank Bills... 23-4 24 3} 
6 Months’ Bank Bille ...... 2-H 25 
Weekly Loans _............ 1} iy 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES (telegraphic transfers) 
Oct, 19, Oct. 12, '22. Oct. 19, 


New York, § to £ ...... 4.48 4.43} 3.94§ 
Do., 1 month forward ... 4.48% 4.43§ 
Montreal, @ to £ ......... 4.47} 4.42 4.29} 
Mexico d. to §  ............ 264d. 263d. 33d. 
B. Aires, d to ............ 443d. 45}d. 
Rio de Jan., d. to milrs.... 6d. 6§d. 8d. 
Valparaiso, $ to £ ........+ 32.10 31.10 34.00 
Montevideo, d. to $ ...... 42d. 421d. 4lid. 
Lima, per Peru £ ......... 11% prem. 11% prem. 10 % prem 
Do., 1 month forward ... 60.64 58.60 - _ 
Berlin, marks to %......... 14,500 11,000 587 
Brussels, fres. to £ ...... 65.40 63.60 55.05 
Amsterdam, fl. to £ ...... 11.43 11.394 11.56 
Switzerland, fres. to £ ... 24.45 23.89 21.45} 
Stockholm, kr. to £ ...... 16.78 16.64 17.00} 
Christiania, kr. to £& ...... 25.00 24..75 30.55 
Copenhagen, kr. to £ ... 22.25 21.75 20.544 
Helsingfors, mks. to £... 189 192 
106§ 103§ 998 
Madrid, pesetas to £ ...... 29.07 29.08 29.76} 
Greece, drachma to £ ... 215 170 90 
Lisbon, d. to escudo ...... 28d. 24d. 54d. 
Vienna, kr. to £ ......... 320,000 325,000 6,450 
Prague, ler. to 135 131 370 
Budapest, kr. to £ ...... 11,000 10,750 2,550 
Bucharest, lei. to £ ...... 720 710 
Belgrade, dinars to £ ... 235 275 270 
Sofia, leva to 660 750 525 
Warsaw, marks to £ ... 47,000 45,500 16,000 
Constntnple., piastres to £ 755 760 740 
piastres to £ 973 97} 97} 
ombay, d. to ru 

Calcutta, d. to 15§d 154d. 16764. 
Hongkong, d. to dollar ... 293d. 308d. 334d. 
Shanghai, d. to tael ...... 394d. 403d. 464d. 
Singapore, d. to $ ......... 28;'d. 27444. 
Yokohama, d. to yen ... 254d. 26d. 29d. 
TRADE UNION PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED 

End Sept.,* End Aug., End Sept., 
1922. 1922 1921. 
Reporting Unions ......... 1,300,404 1,433,249 
Unemployed 187,083 211,953 
Percentage 14.6 14.4 14.8 


*The figures on “‘ Live ’’ Register of Labour Exchanges show 
a decrease of 10,000 during the month. 


COAL OUTPUT 


Week ending Oct. 7, Sept. 30, Sept. 28, 8, 
1922 1922. 1922 1921. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 

5,209,000 5,177,200 5,143,900 4,287,900 


188,288,500 183,079,500 177,902,300 101,959,700 
IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT 


1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. 
Sept., Aug., July, Sept., 

tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Pig Iron 430,300 411,700 399,100 158,300 
Yr. to date 3,389,600 2,959,300 2,547,600 1,828,500 
ee 555,900 520,800 473,100 429,300 
Yr. to date 4,108,400 3,552,500 3,031,700 2,394,600 
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PRICES OF 
METALS, MINERALS, ETC. 


United States—Wholesale Oct. 
_ (Bradstreet’s) 


All Commodities 
FREIGHTS 


From to 

est Ttal 
Marseilles. 
Port Said 
Bombay 
Islands ” 
Aires ” 


Lorenzo = 

N. America 

Bombay (general) 
Alexandria (cotton-seed) 


COMMODITIES 


Oct. 19, Oct. 12, Oct. 19, ’21: 
Iron, Sc’h pig No. 1 ton £5.0. £5.0. £6.10. 
ails, heavy £8.15.0 £8.15.0 £12.10.0 
per, Standard £:62.2.6 £62.3.9 £66.5.0 
soft foreign £25.0.0 “£25.26 £23.15.0 
L35.2.6 £32.163  ~£26.2.6 
an" pest Admiralty ,, 27s. 3d. 27s. Od. 27s. 9d. 
CHEMICALS AND OILS 
Nitrate of Soda, per ton £14.5.0 £14.5.0 4£15.10.0 
Indigo, Bengal per Ib. 9s. 9s. Od. lls. 6d 
Linseed Oil, spot per ton £39.0.0 £39.0.0 427.5.0 
Linseed, La Plata ton 19.0.0 18.176  £14.5.0 
Palm Oil, Benin spot ton £31.10.0 £30.10.0 £39.10.0 
Petroleum, w. white gal. 1s. 3d. 1s. 3d. 1s. 5d. 
Turpentine cwt. 123s. 6d. 107s. Od. 64s. 6d. 
FOOD 
ountry, strat 
Flour, mill 280 Ib, 33s. 6d. «83s, Bd. 40s, 6d 
English Gaz. Avge. 
Paw No. 2 Red Winter 
per bush. 14lcents. 133 cents 114 cents 
ETC. 
Cotton, fully wy 

American per 13.89d. 13.074. 12.29d. 
Cotton, Egyptian, F.G. 

Sakel per Ib. 17.75d 17.40d. 22.50d. 
Hemp, N.Z. spot, per ton £33.10.0 £32.10.0 £42.10.0 
Jute, first marks £31.10.0 £33.5.0  £29.10.0 
Wool, Aust., Medium 

Greasy Merino Ib. 193d. 19d. 16d. 
La Plata, Av. Merino Ib. 15d. 15d. lid. 
Lincoln Wethers Ib. 7hd. 8d. 7d. 
Tops, 64's Ib. 63d 62d. 51d. 
Rubber, Std. Crepe Ib. 11jd 10d. 94d. 
Leather, sole bends, 14-161b. 

per Ib. 2s. 4d. 2s. 4d. 2s. 9d. 
OVERSEAS TRADE eens nine months —— 

pt. ept. 
1921. 

ae 76,944 86,378 728,543 827,628 
62,511 55,248 534,724 518,661 
Reexports 6,381 8,595 77,873 77,640 
Balance of Imports 8,052 22,535 115,946 231,327 
Expt. cotton gds. total 16,396 13,311 140,921 129,061 
Do. piece gds. sq. yds. 395,824 265,386 3,068,278 1,866,341 
Expt. woollen goods 4,594 3,665 43, 42,951 
Export coal value... 8,110 5,194 51,412 27,856 
Do. quantity tons... 7,083 3,407 45,477 13,352 
Export iron, steel... 4,630 4,082 44,699 47,883 
Export machinery... 4,281 5,198 37,809 57,602 
Tonnage entered... 3,704 3,400 31,697 27,499 

» Cleared 5,731 4,101 43,289 24,387 
NUMBERS 

nited Kingdom— Sept.,. Au uly, Sept., uly, 
Wholesale (Economist). 1922. 1 1921. 
Cereals and Meat ..... 873} 9944 1,119} 579 
Other Food Products 682} 674 669 688 352 
1,116 1,1233 1,120 1,258 616} 
699 6914 7123 871 4644 
Miscellaneous .......... 818 887 900 9873 553 

«are 4,189 4,257 4,896 4,924 2,565 
Retail (Ministry o Sept., Aug., uly, Sept., 

Labour)— 1929 1990. 1921 
Rent, Clothing, 

locebucconbenudados 178 179 181 210 100 
Sept. 1, Aug 1, July 1, Aug. 1, Average 
(Frankfurter Zeitung) 1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. 1913. 
All Commodities ....... 2,891 1,393 914 160 9.23 


=> Sept. 1, Aug. 1, Oct. 1, Aug. 1, 


1922. 1921. 
12.5039 12.0793 12.0688 11.1879 8.7087 
Oct. 19, Oct. 12, Oct. 19, 
1922. 1922. 1921. 

11/9 12/0 12/6 

11/6 11/6 13/6 

13/9 14/0 13/0 

18/0 19/0 20/0 

11/6 11/6 11/3 


15/0 


55/0 

22/6 17/6 

25/0 25/0 20/0 
2/0 2/0 3/6 
22/6 22/6 27/6 
11/0 11/0 14/0 


TRADE OF COUNTRIES (in millions) 
1922. 


Country. Imports. Exports. 
Belgium 9,031 1,834 
Czechoslovakia Kr. at 22,435 27,312 
Denmark Kr. 7 817 634 
Finland Mk. 8 2,413 2,809 
France Fr. 8 14,627 12,478 
Germany Mk. 4 76,814 73,109 
Greece Dr. 4 675 453 
Holland Fi. 8 1,341 789 
Italy Lire 3 3,534 2,055 
Lithuania Mk, 6 1,077 705 
Spain Pes. 12+ 1,260 798 
Sweden Kr. 7 610 536 
Switzerland Fr. 6 853 877 
Australia S 12* 101 128 
B. S. Africa 4 6 25 27 
Brazil Mrs. 6 705 1,009 
Canada $ 7 421 395 
China 12+ = 

Egypt 6 
apan Yen. 8 1,373 1,023 
New Zealand & 6 16 27 
Siam Ticals 6 71 71 
United States $ 8 1,943 2,425 
*To June, '22. +1921. 


SECURITY PRICES 
BRIT. AND FOREIGN GOVT. 


Oct. 19, Oct. 12, ’22. 
Consols__....... 57§ 
War Loan 34% - 954 95 
Do. 44% - 963 97 
Do. 5% 100+% 1004 
Do. 4% 100} 100} 
Funding 4% 855 845 
Victory 4% 88 8st 
Local Loans 8% 63} 634 
Conversion 34% 73} 743 
Bank of England 226 230 
India 33% 66 663 
Argentine (86) 5% ... 100 100 
Belgian 8%... 684 684 
Brazil (1914) 5%... 65} 67 
Chilian (1886) 43% ... 92 90 
Chinese 5% '96 93 93 
French a 27 30 
German 3%. 1 
Italian 33% 21} 22 
Japanese 44% (1st) 104 1053 
Russian 12 11 
RAILWAYS 
Great Central Pref. ...... 224 234 
Great Eastern _............ 364 36] 
Great Northern Pref. 64} 65 
Great Western _............ 101 1023 
Lond. Brighton Def. ...... 602 61 
London Chatham ......... 9} of 
334 323 
Metropolitan 532 56 
Do. District . 41 41} 
North Brit. Def. ......... 17} 17j 
North Eastern ............0. 116} 1173 
South Eastern Def. ...... 344 35} 
Underground “A”? ...... 7/3 7/10} 
72 70 
B.A. Gt. Southern _...... 60 78 
Do. Pacific ...... 63 57} 
Canadian Pacific ......... 165} 166} 
Central Argentine ......... 69 68 
Do. 3rd Pref. 30/0 
33 
United of Havana ......... 684 634 
INDUSTRIALS, ETC. 
Anglo-Persian 2nd Pref.... 26/0 26/0 
rit.-Amer. 87/0 
64/3 
sale 
20/0 19/6 
Dorman Long 18/0 18/0 
9/6 8/7} 
Fine Spinners 39/9 41/3 
Hudson Bay 8 7 
ied Tobacco 69/9 69/3 


a 
P. & O. Def. ...... paaineays 315 315 
Royal Mail ........ 88 88 
Shell 43 
11/3 11/73 


Oct. 19, 
483 
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Chatto 


AUTUMN BOOKS . 


@ 
Illustrated & de Luxe 
@, W. H. Prescott 


THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. With over 200 illustrations, decorations and 
maps by KEITH HENDERSON, and an introduction by T. A. JOYCE. Standard 
Library Edition. Cr. 4to. 2 vols. 42s. net per set. 

@, Gustave Flaubert 
THREE TALES. _ Translated by ARTHUR McDOWALL and illustrated with 
12 coloured collotype plates by ROBERT DIAZ pe SORIA. Large demy 8vo. 21s. 
net. 

@, Lady Strachey 
NURSERY LYRICS. A delightful book of children’s verse that will make a place 
for itself among the classics of the nursery. Illustrated ‘by PHILIP HAG- 
REEN. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 

@, David Garnett 
LADY INTO FOX. An exquisite little gem of the storyteller’s art, rare, delicate 
and original. With 12 woodcuts by R. A. GARNETT. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


A 

Poetry & the Drama . 

@, Percy Bysshe Shelley Mt 

THE DRAMATIC POEMS. Edited and arranged by C. H. HERFORD and = 
printed in the Florence Press type. Small 4to, boards, 12s. 6d. net. Full vellum, Is 

21s. net. 

@, Arnold Bennett fo 

BODY AND SOUL. A comedy in 4 acts. Uniform with The Title, Judith, Sacred y 

and Profane Love, etc. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 2 

Translations from the French & Russian es 

Sou 

@, Marcel Proust A‘ 
SWANN’S WAY. Translated by C. K. SCOTT MONCRIEFF. ‘“ This admir- 

able version of a novel which has already gained for its author an unchallenged posi- = 

tion in European literature.’-—Observer. Cr. 8vo. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. net each. wl 

@, Nikolay Gogol = 
DEAD SOULS. Translated from the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT. The The 

first title in a complete translation of ‘‘ the Russian Dickens.’’ Cr. 8vo. 2 vols. a 

7s. 6d. net. EDI 

@, Anton Tchehov 


LOVE & OTHER STORIES. Translated from the Russian by CONSTANCE 
GARNETT. Vol. XIII. in the St. Martin’s Edition of Tchehov’s Tales. Pott 8vo. 
Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net. 


Fiction 


Jones 
THE WEDGWOOD MEDALLION. A story of family life and love-affairs in 
London and Cornwall. ‘‘ A typical piece of modern literature, finely conceived, 
highly wrought.’’—Manchester Guardian. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

@, Gerard Hopkins 
AN UNKNOWN QUANTITY. A tale of Chelsea and London artistic life. ‘‘Con- 
tains no end of good talk and brilliant description."’—Glasgow Herald. Cr. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

@, Melbourne Garahan 
SHIP AHOY! A rattling yarn of a three years’ voyage in a wind-jammer. 
‘*A book that every lover of the sea and ships will do well to read.’’—Daily Chron- 
icle. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Bret Harte 
THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP, &c.; A WAIF OF THE PLAINS, &c.; A 
FIRST FAMILY OF TASAJARA. New Popular Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 
each. 
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